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Pelman method, and it is the only way. It 
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fashioned method of memorising long lists 
of foreign words is entirely abolished when 
you learn a language by the direct way. 
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Another consequence is that it practically 
eliminates the difficulties and drudgeries of 
learning complicated grammatical rules 
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read a foreign- language but to write, 
speak and understand it thoroughly and 
efficiently. 


There are no classes to attend. You pick 
up the foreign language by correspondence 
in your spare time, in half the usual period. 
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IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 
.... here is a suggestion 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 30 
consecutive days. If your general level of 
health is reasonably good you can then 
look forward to three to four months’ 
immunity from colds. 


During the past. 10. years, Serocalcin has 
shown successful results in most cases. 
It is widely used by doctors, in industrial 
organisations, schools and hospitals for 


preventing and treating colds. 


A 30-day course of Serocalcin must neces 


sarily be an experiment; but it is an 
experiment that is usually successful 
because most people “‘ respond” to 
Serocalcin, which is thought to act by 
stimulating the natural resistive capacity of 
the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. 


Serocalcin is not a ‘‘drug.” It can be 
taken by adults and children with perfect 
safety. Your Doctor or Chemist will tell 
you more about— 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment of the. 
common cold 
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All who suffer from the common cold are invited to send 
Id. stamp (to comply with regulations) for booklet 
“Immunity from Colds.” Serocalcin is made by 
Harwoods Laboratories, Ltd., Watford. A 60 tablet 


*pack of Serocalcin, for the immunisation course, costs 


8s. 54d. A 20 tablet pack, to treat existing colds, costs 
3s. 44d. Both prices include Tax, 
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Notes and Comments 
The Atom and the Arts 
E HAVE SHOWN OURSELVES OF LATE 
WV years to be an adaptable people ; 
and in these recent weeks, too, we 
have certainly needed to be. The election 


of the Labour Government and the end of 


the last phase of the war burst like coloured 
rockets over a happy nation ; but the atom 
bomb cast its immense shadow and renewed 
expressions of antipathy from powerful in- 
terests to the new governments that have 
grown up out of the anti-fascist struggle also 
darkened a brilliant scene. What will be 
the pattern of our national life for the next 
decade? From day to day we adjust our- 
selves, as we must, to external change, but we 
also assimilate more slowly, by one means 
or another, the deeper significance of events 


and thus bend our energies to the task of 


mastering them for practical purposes. 

It was in this sense, because we had as- 
similated the war that we voted as we did : 
but how do we respond to the atom bomb? 
There is no need to succumb to the forebodings 
of speculative publicists, for what men have 
invented they can control: but it is easier to 

_ talk about a new era than to understand what 
it means to us. At this point we may as well 
remember that the arts are one of the greatest 
instruments of human adaptation: in the 
age of the Atom and of similar developments 


science will become more important than ever 


but then art becomes more important also. 
Art can solve the new equations set to the 
feelings and the personality, can stimulate 
the love of life and the expansion of human 
values : it does this on the music hall stage 
as well as in the study ; and we shall need 
artistic inventiveness and integrity no less 
than their scientific counterparts. During 
the immediate future, moreover, we have the 
chance to discover increasingly the links 
between artist and scientist within the good 
society. 


NLIKE THE ATOM, PEACE REMAINS IN- 
divisible. We have to find, or rather 
to create, a true internationalism to cont- 
rol our latest weapon, and this world sense, 


based on a realistic understanding of regiona! 
opportunities, needs and differences, must 
also inform our cultural life. From an un- 
precedented devastation of cultural resources 
we turn to the maintenance of peace and the 
advancement of human welfare; and the 
first-fruits of the San Francisco Conference 
are the Draft Proposals for an educational 


and cultural organisation of the United 
Nations (Stationery Office 2d.). History 
will be made in London next November 


when the constitution of such a body is agreed 
upon and the first steps are taken towards 
establishing it. 

The task of its executive of fifteen members, 
and indeed of us all, will be to develop and 
maintain mutual understanding and appreci- 
ation of the life and culture, the arts, the 
humanities, and the sciences of the peoples of 
the world as a basis for effective international 
organisation and world peace; and to 
co-operate in extending and making available 
to all peoples, for the service of common 
human needs, the world’s whole body of 
knowledge and culture, and in assuring its 
contribution to the economic _ stability, 
political security, and general well-being of 
the peoples of the world. This involves, 
among other more obvious activities, the 
encouragement of research in educational 
and cultural problems and assistance to 
countries ‘‘that need and request help” in 
developing their cultural activities. 


OST OF US HAVE BELIEVED IN THESE 
Mictings and advocated them for long 
enough; most of us are weary of words 
about them. But this decision can be a land- 
mark in our lives. We have made history, 
in a most positive and vital sense, during the 
last six years; but the proof of its validity has 
still to be created. The'arts of peace must be 
our passport to fame. Meanwhile, we need 
not take too seriously the well-fed voices 
warning us of the corruption and moral ruin 
with which an age of plenty threatens us. 
The terms of reference of this world cultural 
council are extremely wide. In one sense, we 
must wait for it; in another we can begin 
to think about some of the questions involved. 
Overseas broadcasts, films, and the work of 


the British Council all involve major questions 
of policy, and there is a large-scale job still 
for the M.O.I. to do. 

The Czech government, which is setting 
up British Institutes in several centres, has 
just decreed the nationalisation of its film 
industry. This high priority, in a country 
badly ravaged by war, is a recognition of the 
vast social implications of the cinema. Czecho- 
Slovakia may not be a great power, but the 
temper of its social thinking, like that of 
France, is a stimulus and a challenge today. 
It is an irony, but not a merely accidental one, 
that our own film news is so different : Rank 
and Selznick forge the bonds of Anglo- 
American unity in their new joint set-up, and 
Shakespeare’s robust English seems to have 
become a weapon in a trade war: one of 
whose aims, it seems, is to delay the presenta- 
tion of such films as Henry V. The Hays Office 
blue-pencils the naughty words, finding 


Shakespeare’s native woodnotes too wild 
by half. 


T WAS ONE OF THE BETTER PARADOXES 
[er the war period that in compelling us 

to impromptus, often inspired, and to‘ 
experiments that were sometimes reluctantly 
undertaken, it developed in a very real way 
our sense of tradition and of cultural in- 
heritance. The National Gallery, for example, 
has never been so national, nor have its Old 
Masters so much impressed their owners, as 
in the era of the contemporary war-artists 
and the concerts. Now that our older art 
treasures can re-emerge in force, with the 
Wallace Collection open again and the Arts 
Council organising three Exhibitions of Old 
Masters, we can perhaps hope for the paradox 
in reverse : in re-discovering (and often, to 
be honest, discovering for the first time) the 
treasures of our collections, we can perhaps 
learn to see our contemporary artists in a 
better perspective and to give them the 
encouragement and respect that they need. 

At least we are less static than we were : 
pictures from the Liverpool collection have 
gone to St Ives, some of the best of the King’s 
pictures and of the Gregynog and the Dulwich 
College collections are to be in Wales for 
three months, and a small but most valuable 
collection of 17th-century Dutch masters 
goes to towns like Norwich, Cardiff and Derby. 
We are also re-discovering buildings: with 
peace and leisure many fine old houses (some 
in the hands of the National Trust) can offer 
their special satisfactions to the descendants 
of the skilled craftsmen who built and decor- 
ated them. In buying Coupar House in 
Blandford as a club-house and War Memorial 
the local branch of the British Legion has 
preserved an outstanding Georgian building 
for people who will value it. And the more 
new Arts centres we build, the more we make 
art for ourselves, the more fully shall we in- 
herit and understand the old. 

Here, then, lies part of the answer to the 
atom bomb. Scientific research we must 
have at all costs—but not at the cost of the 
arts, or it will be wasted. The human 
qualities that enable us to control it—energy, 
wisdom, courage, faith in human destiny—can 
be developed in all forms of collective effort, 
but not least in the writers’ groups. Little 
Theatres, orchestras, evening classes, poetry 
circles and film societies that taken singly may 
seem small and ineffectual. And if, so far, 
these activities fall behind our scientific 
achievements, these coming years of peace 
are our opportunity to redress the balance. 
André Malraux, the great French writer and 
fighter, expressed for us years ago this belief 
that art is an act that takes possession of life, 
when he said that ‘ All art is a means to gain 
a hold on destiny’. ; 
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David Wark Griffith: 


Creator of Film Form 


by Barnet Bravermann 


HEN DAvip WARK GRIFFITH BEGAN 
WV directing pictures in the cramped 

New York studio of the American 
Biograph Company in June 1908, his ex- 
perience in the theatre had already developed 
a deep respect for the perceptions of his 
audience. At this time, film directors were 
still mounting scenes as if intended for the 
stage, and recording them with a stationary 
camera set outside the field of action. When 
images of the players were projected, they 
appeared upscreen and failed to disclose what 
a character thought or felt. Griffith, however, 
believed that larger images would offer a 
solution. In For Love of Gold (July 1908) he 
began to experiment by moving the camera 
a few feet into the scene. Soon, in After 
Many Years, he was boldly setting the camera 
into the middle of the scene. From such 
modest beginnings as these he proceeded to 
developments which established for all time 
the fundamentals of film creation and brought 
the motion picture to maturity as a medium 
of expression. 

By moving the camera into the middle of 
the scene in After Many Years, Griffith was 
recording not the totality but a part of it— 
i.e., a closeup of a wife yearning for her 
husband’s return. Beginning, in this way, 
to break up the scene into shots, he discovered 
two important principles: first, that the optical 
basis of the film is not the whole scene but the 
separate shot, or that part of the action viewed 
by the changing glance of the eye; second, 
that the shot, and not the scene, is the unit 
of editing. 

Griffith freed the camera further by setting 
it at different angles, recording action in a 
variety of plane and space relationships. In 
Ramona (March 1910) he introduced the first 
extreme long shot, much against the advice 
of his cameraman, W. G. Bitzer, who warned 
him that the figures in the distance would 
‘look like jumping rabbits’. Griffith continued 
to use the camera with increasing flexibility, 
setting it above or below objects, and on 
mobile objects. In The Lonedale Operator 
(1911), he used the mounted camera for the 
first time by placing it inside the cab of a 
speeding locomotive, as the eye of the engineer. 
During his last two years at Biograph, he 
employed tilting and panning—from one 
person, place or object to another—to present 
details of a situation or a commentary thereon, 
the atmosphere of a locale or the emotional 
overtones of a scene. With his first four- 
reeler, Judith of Bethuliah (1913), Griffith 
became the first director to have two cameras— 
one for long shots and the other for closeups 
operating simultaneously on each of four sets. 

When the director followed the closeup of 
the wife in After Many Years with a shot of her 
absent husband on a distant island, he 
established the use of closeup-in-continuity, 
i.e., in dramatic relation to a preceding shot 
or following shot. Previously the closeup 
had been limited to tricks by Méliés or a stunt 
by Edwin S. Porter without subjective values. 
But Griffith turned it to account for the 
intensification of an action, idea or emotion. 
The closeup as a form with which to build 
dramatic tension was never more memorably 
revealed by Griffith than in Broken Blossoms 
(1919) when a long shot of the raging father 
(Donald Crisp) approaching his daughter 
cuts to a waist close-up of him, then succes- 
sively to a head close-up, a bigger close-up of 
the eyes, nose and mouth, and finally to a 
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detail of his eyes. Pudovkin frankly adopts 
this method in his shots of the angry peasant 
in The End of St. Petersburg (1927). In the 
words of Pudovkin, the close-up as developed 
by Griffith made it ‘‘the keystone of the 
whole power and effectiveness of the film.” 

Griffith established constructive editing as 
a new approach to film composition. He 
timed the length of the scene and the shot for 
contrast in rhythm, for heightening tension 
and commanding spectator attention: he 
broke up shots for visual and emotional 
impact, and devised other stylistic means to 
build a film reality more significant than the 
staged event. It was Griffith who showed that 
constructive editing, which the Russian 
directors have named montage, is the high 
point of the creative work of the director, 
during which he sets the style of the film, 
selects his most revelant shots, determines 
how long they should be seen and how they 
will affect the spectator. . 

As early as 1909, in A Corner in Wheat, 
Griffith foreshadowed Eisenstein’s overtones 
by showing that the highest expression of the 
film is to be found not so much in the physical 
content of the shots as in the thought or 
feeling evoked in the spectator by the relation- 
ship between two shots—for instance, the 
one of the farmer’s wife standing stolidly in 
the roadside as her husband rides off to the 
mill to sell his crop, followed immediately by 
a shot of the price panic on the wheat exchange. 
In this picture, Griffith also established 
contrast as a montage form, as in the shot of 
unemployed men walking past the grocer’s 
counter without buying bread because of an 
advance in price, and the shot of the wheat 
king’s friends walking into a banquet room. 

Griffith gave new significance to the cut- 
back. Much nonsense has been written about 
his “invention”? of this method. The fact 
is that Edwin S. Porter used it before Griffith 
in The Great Train Robbery (1903) and in 
Rescued from an Eagle’s Nest (1907) in which 
Griffith played but claims never to have 
seen until 1944 at the University of Southern 
California. However, in these two films, four 
years apart, Porter’s use of the cutback never 
varied. Each scene was taken in totality. 
On the other hand, Griffith greatly extended 
the potentialities of the cutback by breaking 
up alternating events into shots of their details 
and determining the length of each shot in 
relation to a definite rhythm. 

Since many of the Biograph films directed 
by Griffith dealt with the subjective and 
unconscious, he developed the technique of 
picturing associated objects and action 
symbolically, or of depicting past or future 
events as imagined by a character in the 
present. A striking early example appeared 
in The Restoration (1909), a forerunner of the 
German psychological film. In this picture a 
doctor has re-enacted the details of an occur- 
rence that unbalanced his patient, and thereby 
cures the man of his neuroses. To visualise 
transitions, Griffith introduced such purely 
cinematic transitional devices as the fade and 
the dissolve which Méliés was using at the 
time solely for ‘‘ magic”? effects. 

Much of the rich inner content of Griffith’s 
work may be ascribed to his establishment 
of the complete rehearsal at Biograph, a 
practice to which he held throughout his 
career. This was his method of pre-visualising 
scenes, shots, plastic details and the mood of 
a film, and of getting his players to perform 


with psychological truthfulness. Although 
there was always a story to which he referred 
privately, he rehearsed and directed all his 
silent films without a script because he wanted 
to keep the production fluid. Griffith empha- 
sised the importance of thought and feeling in 
characterisation, and urged his players to 
remember always that ‘‘ thought can be 
photographed.” At the same time he de- 
manded natural acting in his films; for with 
the camera set closer to the actor, facial 
expressions and gestures effective on the stage 
looked forced and exaggerated in screen 
closeups. 

Sometimes he rehearsed with players not 
cast for a picture for the guidance of those who 
were. Often he rehearsed as many as five 
players for the same character, chose the best 
from each improvisation, gave it to the player 
finally assigned the role, and then began 
rounding out the characterisation by whittling 
away the unessential until each movement had 
unmistakeable clarity, after which he might 
introduce touches for poetic shots. The 
complete rehearsals under Griffith’s direction 
made the studios at Biograph, Majestic- 
Reliance, Triangle-Fine Arts, Mamaroneck, 
Paramount. and United Artists schools of 
film-acting for a great many players whose 
performances have enriched both stage and 
screen. To-day, many film directors and 
players feel strongly that in justice to them- 
selves as artists and in behalf of better pictures, 
as well as for reasons of economy, the complete - 
rehearsal should be restored to film making. 


The Birth of a Nation (1915), which made 
the general public aware of cinema as a new © 
and independent art, was really a consolida- 


_tion of the forms and methods Griffith had 


originated on the run, so to speak, during his 
five years of incessant experimentation at 
Biograph (1908-13). But the inclusion in the 
picture of unfortunate social implications, 
glorification of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
unnecessary travesty on the remarkably 
progressive negro and white South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention of 1868 raised 
bitter controversy. In retrospect, Griffith 
maintains that the criticism of the film has 
been justified. However, this picture would 
have been forgotten quickly if it had been 
constructed in. the prosaic, linear and non- 
cinematic style of most films. Griffith’s 
brilliant direction in The Birth of a Nation; 
his sensitive manipulation of the camera; 
his amazing editing of the film’s 1,375 scenes; 
the timing and contrasting movement of 
shots; the quick cross-cutting and _ inter- 
cutting of parallel action; the deft use of 
transitional devices such as the iris and fade; 
the contrasting rhythms of long cutting and 
short cutting; the dramatic tension of 
sequences—all these combined to overwhelm 
audiences everywhere. 

Nearly all the sequences began with a title 
which cut to a relatively long scene—11, 25, 
40 or 70 feet—followed by a series of short 
scenes. The longer scene invariably served 
as a lull or contrast in tempo after the com- 
paratively swift rhythm of the preceding 
sequence. For example: The sequence of 
the man following the girl through the 
woods began with a shot 21 feet long which 
cut into a series of 102 short scenes, each 
averaging three seconds in screen time. 
The scenes alternated from the man to the girl 
and back again until she reached the cliff. 
Each shot was timed to be comprehended in a 
glance and to dominate attention. Nor has 
any director, except Eisenstein, ever ap- 
proached Griffith’s construction of the clan 
ride. Instead of photographing the gathering 
and the ride of the clansmen in a succession of 
unbroken, pictorial scenes, he built up the 
momentum of the ride by exploiting the 


emotional values of repetitive movement, in 
15 separate shots. After a number of long 
shots of one, then two, then five riders on 
their way, the remaining shots of the clan 
riders were interpolated with shots of action 
in a cabin and sequences of Elsa in Lynch’s 
quarters—two static places that contrasted 
with the repetitive movement of the riders 
who, toward the end of the ride, were recorded 
by the moving camera as they charged into 
the village. In addition to this remarkable 
construction of parallel action there were fine 
examples of building up the whole situation 


Sherman’s March to the Sea 


by a series of shots independent of each other 
in time and place, such as the 54 flash shots 
of the Battle of Gettysburg—a method which 
the Russians classify as analytical montage. 
To Griffith the surprising returns from 
The Birth of a Nation made at a basic produc- 
tion cost of $58,000, merely meant that he 
would have ample funds with which to make 
an even more ambitious film. He decided to 
produce a picture built around four stories 
dealing with the consequence of religious 
and economic intolerance in four historic 
periods, represented by Christ, Belshazzar, 
the French Huguenots and the modern 


industrial age. The story of the modern 
period had been used for The Mother and the 
Law, a five-reel masterpiece, ready for distri- 
bution months before the release of The Birth 
of a: Nation. Each of the stories for the other 
three periods was filmed as a separate picture, 
then all four pictures were broken up into 
separate sequences and episodes that moved 
in parallel action, going forward to the high 
point in each story—the innocent boy, in the 
modern story, awaiting the gallows; the 
Crucifixion; the slaughter of the Huguenots 
by religious bigots; and the wild ride of the 


The Birth of a Nation 


Mountain Girl to warn Belshazzar of his 


priest’s treachery and Cyrus’s advancing 
army. The editing of the 1726 scenes in this 
13-reel film was a stupendous feat in itself, 
but the organisation of the last two and a half 
reels, sweeping on to a grand crescendo, was 
the work of a titan. The passionate social 
concepts of the film met with a lukewarm 
reception at a time when America was headed 
for war. But in 1919 Lenin thought so well 
of the picture that he had it shown for years 
to peasants and workers throughout Russia. 
And in 1941, prior to the Nazi invasion, 
Intolerance was on the programme of Griffith 


Film Festivals held for two weeks in the larger 
cities of the U.S.S.R. where the name and 
work of Griffith rank high in Soviet culture. 
The film, unsurpassed to this day as sheer 
spectacle, had a profound influence on film 
technique in Sweden, the U.S.S.R., France 
and in Germany, especially on directors such 
as Joe May and Fritz Lang. Through the 
years, the remarkable structure of Intolerance 
has continued to make even the best of films. 
seem elementary. 


The acclaim with which Intolerance was 
received in London led to a proposal by 
Bonar Law and Lloyd George to co-operate 
with Griffith if he would make an anti-German 
war propaganda film. The result was Hearts 
of the World (1917-18). A year later Griffiths 
produced Broken Blossoms, perhaps the most 
poetic of films, which compelled the spectator 
to feel the lyric ecstacy of its creator as it 
revealed a bitter world arrayed against the . 
simple adoration of a young Chinese for a 
white girl. In this picture soft-focus photo- 
graphy, for mood and atmosphere, was first 
introduced in film making, with Hendrik 
Sartov as the supervising cameraman. After 
transferring production activities to Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y., Griffith made Way Down East 
(1920) in which he rose above the sentimental 
material in the play and pictured with 
technical brilliance the conflict between man 
and the forces of nature; Dream Street (1921), 
the first major film with sound; Orphans of the 
Storm (1921), in which social inequalities 
leading to the French Revolution served as a 
background, in bold relief; One Excjtiig 
Night (1922), a study in the emotional be- 
haviour of a minister; America (1924), which 
dealt with the American Revolution of 1776 
—miagnificent in its first half but weak as 
story in the second half, yet technically 
excellent (one recalls the worms-eye camera 
angle of Pitt used to suggest his power and 
dignity—a method which many directors 
have since adopted); and Isn’t Life Wonderful 
(1924), a lyric, sociological film about the 
starving German masses after World War I, 


Burdened by inadequate business counsel 
and loans at 26 per cent. that consumed 
much of the revenue from his more successful 
pictures, Griffith had to go to work for other 
studios under conditions beyond his control. 
He was like an eagle inacage. For Paramount 
he directed three films. Sally of the Sawdust, 
(1925), That Royle Girl (1926), and Sorrows of 
Satan (1926), which he made under written 
protest. After two years of inactivity, he 
directed four pictures for United Artists, 
Drums of Love (1928), in many ways a powerful 
film embellished with pageantry; two quickly 
made but well-mounted programme films, 
The Battle of the Sexes (1928), and Lady of the 
Pavements (1929), a sound film. In 1930 he 
directed one of the outstanding pictures of 
the year, Abraham Lincoln. This might have 
been even more impressive if sudden demands 
for economy, necessitated by the depression, 
had not caused the elimination of effective 
sound imagery and several romantic sequences 
from the script by Stephen Vincent Benét and 
Gerritt J. Lloyd. The Struggle (1931), based on 
Zola’s play Drink, contained striking shots 
reminiscent of Griffith’s Biograph films. But 
the picture, shot in three weeks, was made 
in a studio lacking modern sound equipment, 
and drink as a subject hardly appealed to 
moviegoers at a time when work and bread 
were uppermost in their minds. Since then 
Griffith has made no pictures, for the film 
industry to which he gave so much has seen 
fit to ignore him for 15 years. Nevertheless, 
he remains the outstanding figure of the 
American screen; for, as René Clair has well 
said: ‘‘Nothing essential has been added to 
the art of the motion picture since Griffith !”’ 
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Mulk Raj Anand: 


Novelist of Changing India 


by Fack Lindsay 


FTER A DECADE OF INTENSIVE ACTIVITY 
A the novel-form, it is possible to see a 

whole arc of Mulk Raj Anand’s develop- 
ment and to assess with confidence his 
contribution to the novel in general and to 
our understanding of India. 

Some acutely analytic critics have been able 
10 expose the shallowness and triviality of 
contemporary novel-writing—what Cyril 
Connolly calls the ‘“‘pinpricks and _ glass 
bubbles which represent fiction over here” 
but have failed to notice when a writer does 
turn up with something big and positive to say, 
and the ability to say it. Anand’s vision of 
life is large and secure ; one feels safe in his 
hands as one can fee] safe only with a great 
humanist ; and he has the power to com- 
municate his vision in all its warm loving 
breadth and yet with the intricate richness of 
the real world. 

Born in 1905, he had an excellent chance 
to see and absorb as much of the vast and 
swarming picture of Indian life as any single 
person could. Enough to give him a grasp of 
its general structure, its national development, 
as well as a detailed insight into various local 
group-forms and ways of living. His father 
was an hereditary crafisman in copper, silver 
and bronze, who left his native town of 
Amritsar and joined the British Army. As 
the regiment was transferred from place to 
place, Anand in his early years saw many 
sections of Indian life, and at the same time 
was brought into contact with Europeans, the 
officers and men of the army. Through his 
father he gained the traditional pieties of craft 
and brotherhood ;_ and was taught by him 
to read and write. Through his mother he 
was nourished with the songs. tales, myths and 
epics of the village community. 

Amid these varying influences his eager 
mind sought a point of rest. Driven by the 
need ofself-expression, he wanted to harmonise 
the conflicting voices, to master and under- 
stand. But every movement he made brought 
him one way or another up against the hard 
edges of the power clamped down over India’s 
mind, India’s simplest bodily need. ‘‘And I 
turned in on myself,’’ he said to me some years 
ago, ‘‘ feeding upon my own lifeblood in the 
cbscure lanes and alleys of towns and villages; 
and reaching out beyond myself, I found that 
there were others as well, others struggling to 
realise the life that was inside them and the 
life that was India.” 


Those were dark days, thick with violences. 
He struggled through their desperate hell. 
“* And there could be no worse hell than that of 
India under the Rowlatt Act passed in 1919. 
And in it I fought for my life, along with my 
companions, fought for the right to be myself, 
through long illnesses brouzht about by 
savage government floggings during the days 
of martial law in Amritsar.” And all this 
while he was striving to master the two worlds, 
the world of Indian lore and_ brotherly 
aspiration, and the world of European culture 
with its background of science. 

He came through, and got to England, and 
gained a doctorate of philosophy. Working 
cn a thesis about Hume and his contemporaries 
he won that control of Western philosophic 
method which has enabled him to get Indian 
culture into a fuller focus without distortion 
and without denial ofits vital elements. About 
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1930 he started off on a series of novels, 
planned on Balzacian lines, in which, when 
completed, the involved pattern of Indian 
life, moving into new unities as well as 
complexities under the pressure of history, 
was to be fully revealed. It is now possible to 
see that this ambitious plan was warranted. 

It began in a small way. Untouchable is a 
snippet from the Indian scene, a day in the 
life of an out-caste, a young street-sweeper. 
Nothing much happens except an_ insult. 


M. R. Anand Eric Gill 
Bakha works, comes up against a priest, 
encounters a meeting where Gandhi is speak- 
ing, and goes on. But lightly, firmly, one 
whole area of Indian life, the issue of caste, 
has been illuminated. There is no strain. 

Bakha himself gradually emerges, a simple 
decent lad ;_ his character, the whole picture, 
is irradiated from within by a deep warmth of 
love, which never for a second falters into a 
false note, into sentimentality. This capacity 
to create from within, linked with a rich 
humanist love of life, is the signature of 
Anand’s work ; and when it is further linked, 
as it is in the novels, with a keen realistic sense 
of the colours, sights, smells, movements 
of the actual world, we must acknowledge 
a master. 

Coolie takes a much wider canvas. Munoo, 
the country lad, is drawn down from the hills, 
step by step of chance, remorselssly into the 
mills of Bombay, where he is caught up in a 
strike about which he knows nothing. Here 
Anand shows his power to build up, it seems 
without effort, an endless series of characters, 
each alive in accent and gesture, sharply 
individualised, yet in the final focus revealed as 
a social type, a class-figure, a symbol. 

Two Leaves and a Bud tells of peasants decoyed 
into indentured labour on the Assam tea- 
plantations. Here conflict comes more out 
into the open. Bakha and Munoo were 
shown as separate individuals drawn into a 
network of social forces which are changing 
their lives, changing the whole Indian world 
slowly and confusedly and ceaselessly breaking 
up the complex feudal scene with the solvent 


of money-values. They shudder and see a 
little, but never get near the centre of what 
is causing the break. In Two Leaves and a Bud 
it is a group who undergo this experience, and 
we see their struggle to understand, to assert 
their human rights, entangled with all the 
difficulties of their social and cultural in- 
heritance—the feudal relations which for good 
and bad make it so hard for the peasants to 
realise what is happening to them in a money- 
economy. The climax is infinitely pathetic : 
the scene where the panicked whites have the 
workers shot down when merely advancing to 
state their case. The European who tries to 
cross the barrier is the one who precipitates the 
disaster. Such a book makes one grasp for the 
first time something of the real content of the 
Ghandist non-resistance movement, where 
the passivity is in fact religiously alive with 
the deep and warm “‘ togetherness”? of a 
Folk with a long memory of patient and 
peaceful co-operative ways. 

These three books make up a single state- 
ment. Their form is strong and clear, and 
shows a complete control of the methods of the 
European novel. The Indian content is not 
falsified or neglected, but vividly fills the form, 
which is suited to the particular tension, the 
phase of struggle that the books portray. But 
with his next three novels Anand began a 
new theme and a new method. 

These three (The Village, Across tie Black 
Waters, and The Sword and the Sickle) are a defi- 
nite trilogy, dealing with the life of Lal Singh, 
a Punjabi peasant. In his decision to come 
closer to Indian conditions—of thought and 
feeling as well as conditions of living—Anand 
goes directly back to his own youth and starts 
in the years before the first war. Lalu is a 
sensitive lad who early stirs against the code 
au. customs of the villagers, which seem to 
him backward and foolish. His rebelliousness 
leads him into various scrapes ; he becomes 
a boy-scout and is caught playing with 
the landlord’s daughter Maya ; hegeis 
framed for a theft he never committed and 
flees; he succeeds in joining the army. 
Though he joins as the final step in a set of 
accidents he is fated to do it, because in no 
other way can he get right out of the narrow 
village-world into that contact with the 
Europeans which promises a fuller life. Nat 
that any snobbish climbing is implied ; Lalu 
never weakens from his essential manliness 
and integrity ; but his unconscious effort to 
break through can find no other goal. 

Lalu undergoes some bad times in the 
army, fights'in France, is captured, and then 
gets back to India. He is shaken, but is still 
radically untouched, since there is nothing in 
all this experience that he can understand 
with his whole self. On his return he is thrown 
out of the army without the expected gift of 
land because the Colonel fears that he has 
been contaminated in the German prison- 
camp. He goes to his native village, to find 
that his family is broken up, destroyed, by the 
money-forces which had been behind his own 
flight. But now it is not a lonely despair ; 
all the peasantry are suffering the same 
griping pangs. Still without understanding, 
he reacts with rage, and chances to come 
into contact with some political rebels. He 
is taken into the employ of the Count, a 
declassed landlord, and becomes a “‘ revolu- 
tionary” without knowing more than his own 
fury of indignation and a few catchwords. 
_ Lalu’s political development is depicted 
in the long and most exciting account of the 
way the Count and his group try to rouse the 
peasants. They have no theory, only in- 
terminable arguments and a desire to make 
of the peasants’ ingrained sense of brotherhood 
a weapon of spontaneous revolt. (One 
brilliant scene is that of Lalu’s interview 
with Gandhi). Lalu slowly comes to feel the 


insufficiency of the Count’s methods, and 
in the concluding passage he movingly 
realises something of the way in which the 
peasants’ sbakhti (man-to-man service) can 
truly become a political force overthrowing 
the existing society and bringing about a 
free and unified India. Lalu has found his 
living relationship with the village-community 
after all, his reconciliation, but on a new and 
vastly extended plane. 

In The Barbers’ Trade-Union, a book of short 
stories, Anand felt about, drawing in strand 
after strand of the contemporary struggle, 
exploring the folk-method and its poetic 
resources, till he felt strong enough to move 
forward into a full-length picture of present- 
day India. 

In The Big Heart he does so. It is the struggle 
of The Sword and the Sickle over again, but 
on a new level of awareness and concentration. 
In both books Anand has achieved full 
mastery of style and material ;_ he is no longer 
in any sense dependent on models. The 
essential ‘‘ Indianness ’’ of the books cannot 
for a moment be in doubt; the narrative 
evolves from the inner force of the material, 
not from any preconceived ordinance. And 
the result is a truth which gets the very texture 
of the Indian consciousness, and unites the 
inner and outer aspects of India with remark- 
able subtlety. 

In The Big Heart Anantaseeks to build up a 
trade-union among the thathiars, the copper- 
smiths, who are being ground into starvation 
by the advent of the machine in their town- 
ship. The real theme of the book is the 
craft-brotherhood, the effects of its changing 
form on the different members. The couple 
who have managed to grab the machines and 
the employing power are cut off; and the 
marriage-scene, in which the death of the 
brotherhood-system and the triumph of money 
_ are revealed, is a masterly piece of work. The 
machine-owners try to hold the brotherhood, 
in which they still feel the source of life and all 
sanction. The dispossesed thathiars seek to 
find ways out which will prevent them falling 
into the money-trap; they turn to religious 
escapes, anarchism, angry or passive, abject 
fears and collusions. But Ananta, who has 
been to Bombay, realises the nature of the 
trade-union as the only form which can carry 
on the work of the doomed craft-brotherhood, 
but cannot explain his conviction, though 
he is aided by the poet. In the end the 
darkly embittered Ralia smashes up the 
machines in a mad fury, and Ananta, trying 
to stop him, is killed. The triumph of the new 
unifying forces is not yet; Ananta’s earnest 
intuitions (The Big Heart) cannot quite unite 
with the poet’s too-sensitive wisdom ; action 
and theory are still at odds. 

In this brief notice I have touched only on 
a few of the outstanding points and meanings 
of Anand’s work. There are many other 
facets. For instance, he again and again 
deals with the problem of the Indian woman 
and the deadly weight of religious custom 
enfolding her. Lalu has his Maya, and 
Ananta his Janki, who show different aspects 
of the revolt of the women. And I should 
like above all to deal at length with the 
sources of Anand’s humanism and to ask why 
it is that in such appalling conditions, where 
men seem at first glance to be trampled down 
lower than the beasts, we find a peculiar 
sweetness and rarification of the human 
essence, a hunger of love, a nakedness of 
ultimate values, which are all too lacking in 
our easier world. But this must do for the 
moment. It is enough to have had this 
chance to emphasise the necessity of recog- 


nising, critically, the greatness of Anand, the’ 


man and his work, if we ourselves are to start 
on the difficult and different problem of the 
humanist re-integration of our own culture. 


Out and About in Middlesbrough 


by A. E. Claydon 


IDDLESBROUGH IS NOT THE KIND OF 
M town in which one would expect to 

~ find the arts flourishing. Most of the 
town itselfis dingy, unkempt and, after six years 
of war, not a little sordid. The environs, on 
both banks of the Tees, including Grange- 
town, South Bank, Thornaby, Stockton, 
Billingham, Haverton Hill and Port Clarence, 
have little to commend them except their 
economicimportance. Its history began when, 
on 8th June, 1850, a Darlington mining 
engineer, Mr. Marley, discovered a solid rock 
of ironstone lying bare on the Eston Hills. 
From that moment it never looked back. In 
1801 the total population of Middlesbrough 
was 25; in 1860 it was five thousand. Though 
the first school appeared in 1837, the first town’ 
hall was not built till 1850. 

That brief picture gives a fairly complete 
idea of the origin of the town, a cluster of 
houses round steelworks, blast-furnaces and 
shipyards. Without history or tradition--the 
motto ERIMUS (‘‘we shall be’’) looks to the 
future rather than the past—springing out 
of an industrial era for an industrial end.... 
the aesthete would retreat in horror; the 
highbrow would never hear of it. It posesses 
one theatre, staging variety shows and an 
occasional musical comedy; for the rest of 
its relaxation the population used to look to 
many cinemas, dance-halls and the dog-racing 
track. 

‘Used to.” These people, brought to- 
gether by the needs of industry, set out to 
provide for their own needs by their own 
efforts. In July 1943 was formed The Tees- 
side Guild of Arts—‘to co-ordinate artistic 
effort throughout Tees-side and to stimulate 
the development of new branches of the arts’. 

In two years they have produced a move- 
ment of a breath and vitality rarely equalled, 
which looks like adding fundamentally and 
permanently to the social amenities of the 
district. Apart from its own direct activities, 


there have been formed groups for Drama, 
the Theatre, Writers, Gramophone, Films 
and Photography. 


The first effort of the newly-formed organ- 
isation was to promote a lunch hour concert 
of Madrigals and Key-board Music, in 
November of 1943, and since then there have 
been concerts at regular intervals during the 
winter months. Whilst the nature of these con- 
certs chiefly limits them to solo artists and in- 
strumentalists (though they have included visits 
from the Women’s String Orchestra) ,it provides 
the skeleton round which the Guild’s musical 
activities grow. Already there is a long list 
of subscribers for a series of four evening 
concerts also during the next season. 


A year later the first gramophone group 
was formed in Middlesbrough in November, 
1944, and others are springing up in the 
nearby towns. A Film Group was formed 
at the same time ‘to show films of artistic 
worth unlikely to attract the commercial 
manager’. Incidentally, the Guild publishes 
a monthly news letter which includes notes 
on the more important films on view locally. 

In the field of drama the Tees-side Guild 
has been particularly successful. In collabor-, 
ation with C.E.M.A. they have brought to 
the town the Adelphi Players in ‘‘The Destiny - 
of Man,” the Pilgrim Players in ‘‘Kate 
Kennedy” and ‘“The Whole Armour of God,” 
and ‘“‘Candida,” and the Intimate Opera 
Company with ‘‘A Musical Diversion.” They 
organised a First Annual Drama Festival in 
March, 1944, and the second took place in 
May, 1945, in the Hall used by the Middles- 
brough Little Theatre, an amateur repertory 
company which has lived a chequered but 
stirring life for a number of years. 

The whole dramatic activity is drawn to- 
gether in the Guild Theatre Club, which 
possesses a library and a model theatre. Here 
are given lectures and demonstrations on 
production and stage-management and at 
least one week-end drama school, under the 
tuition of Miss Frances Mackenzie of the 
British Drama League, has already been 
held. A group meets in Stockton for weekly 
play-readings, and they also arranged an 
exhibition of original stage designs, miniature 
sets and model theatres, to run concurrently 
with the Drama Festival. During the festival 
local amateur companies compete before a 
qualified adjudicator and three trophies are 
awarded, one each for the best youth and 
adult group, and one, introduced this year, 
for the best play with an ‘‘all-women”’ cast. - 

In addition to several of C.E.M.A.’s touring 
art exhibitions, the art section of the Guild 
has sponsored two exhibitions of its own, one 
of works by local artists, and one of pictures 
of local interest. There was also one of work 
by members of the Photographic Society in 
May. 

Two years, however, sees the movement 
still in its infancy: the number of new activities 
inaugurated during the last season suggests 
the enlargement to look for in the next. The 
thing that makes it so vital is that it has been 
organised by the people of the district for 
themselves. The cover of the monthly News- 
letter, recording dates of fixtures, and plans, 
is a picture showing an easel, a cello and some 
books, silhouetted against a background of 
factory chimneys, and that is what throws 
the whole effort into relief. Wide vistas of 
cultural development open out almost magic- 
ally when the people interested get together 
and ask for them. 

Apart from the dynamic significance of 
their movement for every district where 
commercial interests are in entire control of 
leisure time pursuits, there is another practical 
result. C.E.M.A. provides machinery for 
taking the best music, drama and art to the 
people on a nationwide scale. But without 
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Polish Writers and the Future 


by Raymond Arthur Davies 


F ALL THE COMPLICATED PROBLEMS TROUB- 
@) ling the new Poland, that of books is 

probably the most keenly felt and 
perhaps, after politics, most talked about. 
For six years, the only books published were 
ninety titles which were issued underground. 
Millions of Polish books were burned. Libra- 
ries went up in smoke. Given another few 
years, the Poles say, the Germans might 
actually have succeeded in exterminating 
Polish letters and in destroying the written 
Polish word. This did not happen because 
the Polish patriots refused to be silenced 
and because the Red Army liberated Poland 
before the fascists had time to carry out their 
plans. 

And yet although the Polish writers in the 
underground have been most courageous, 
one is not convinced that they have learned 
the lessons of the past. The world expects a 
great deal from them. They tell how and 
why they have kept their spirit high despite 
all the brutalities of the enemy, how they 
fought him, and how they kept their ranks. 
All these things are important. But they 
must also tell the world of their country’s 
shortcomings and errors and they should 
help to lead their people to a better, happier 
and greater Polan. 

These questions arose at a meeting between 
visiting correspondents and the Polish Writers’ 
Trade Union of Cracow, at their fine head- 
quarters in Krupnitsa Street. About 75 


(Continued from page 27) 

people locally to organise demand, to say 
what is wanted and make arrangements for 
its reception, the promise may easily remain 
a promise. For example, the refusal of local 
theatre owners to surrender their certain 
takings for an occasional night of ‘un-com- 
mercial’ theatrical productions, has been met 
with a decision by the Little Theatre group 
to build their own theatre with funds sub- 
cribed locally. 

Whilst Middlesbrough with its Guild of 
Arts is not an isolated case, it is a rare one. 
It gives an example and a lead to other towns, 
many with such better facilities at the start 
that they should progress more rapidly. With 
the increased leisure that the end of the war 
in the East will bring, there is no reason why 
similar organisations should not spring up 
all over the country. Bonaparte said we were 
a nation of shopkeepers—a polite description 
compared with some—but it has never been 
entirely true. We are as appreciative of the 
best the world can produce as any other 
nation—a fact which this war, surprisingly 
enough, has brought to the fore. A reaction, 


perhaps: but Middlesbrough has shown how 
we can cash in on that, to regain our rightful 
place in the world of culture as well as in 
the world of commerce. 


writers attended. There were 18 correspon- 
dents from Russia and abroad. 

Who were the Polish writers? At my 
table sat a number of them: Ksenia 
Zhytomirska, whose last novel was published 
in 1938. She gave English lessons during the 
occupation. Sophie Zzgtynska, poetess, whose 
first book is about to appear. Stefan 
Otwinowski, novelist, last book published 
in 1938. Jerzy Andrzejewski, author, last 
book in 1938. He did not work during the 
occupation, but his wife was able to find 
employment. The date 1938 keeps re- 
curring. That was when the curtain began 
to fall upon the arts and life and literature. 
Six years without writing. 

But this is not quite correct. There was 
writing, but there was almost no publishing. 
Authors, poets and novelists kept on working 
and hoping. But meanwhile they had to eat. 
Ksenia Zhitomirska for example, was forced 
to sell novels and plays for the price of a 
pair of shoes. Five thousand zloty was a 
good price, but a pair of shoes cost that, ten 
good meals cost that, and a dress cost that. 

And yet the authors carried on. In Warsaw, 
Lodz, Cracow and elsewhere, secret literary 
evenings were held where new works were 
read and discussed. Time and again the 
gatherings were raided and everybody present 
sent to Oswiecim. But the work went on. 

In Oswiecim and in the other camps some 
of the best were hanged, shot or starved to 
death, among them the poet Stanislav 
Rogowski and Tadevsz, the son of the critic 
Zelinski. The critic Pomirovski was killed 
in Majdanek, the critic Emil Breiter was shot 
in Lwow. More than sixty of the oldest and 
best writers died or were killed, leaving only 
the youth to carry on. 

They carried on all through the occupation. 
We were shown books issued underground. 
They were well printed. There was an 
anthology of poetry entitled Word of Truth ; 
a book of poems about the Jews called From 
the Abyss, published by the Jewish Fighting 
Organisation ‘‘Widma” (Witch) by Karol 
Topornicki whose real name is Tadevsz Gajcy. 
A book of Polish translations of English 
poems about Poland containing verse by 
Tennyson, Thomas Campbell, Coleridge, 
Keats, Wordsworth and Belloc. A mimeo- 
graphed translation of Maurois’s The Tragedy 
of France. All these are monuments to the 
courage of those who were fighting to keep 
the mind of man alive. 

Kazimir Wyka, head of the Cracow 
Writers’ Trade Union, chaired the meeting. 
He told us about the conditions in Poland. 
Before the war ,he said, the centre of literary 
life was Warsaw. After the uprising, the 
writers scattered to Lodz, Kharkov and other 
centres. Those who remained alive owe 
their lives to the Red Army. 

Before the war, Wyka said, the writers’ 
organisation was not as strong as it is now. 
The new Polish Government gives a great 
deal of help to writers and to the union. In 
Cracow, it gave the union two large houses 
and in addition a country estate to be used 
as a rest home, and has promised support in 
publishing literature. But there is no paper. 


Meanwhile, literary evenings, now legal, 
are attended by hundreds. ‘Their purpose 
is to encourage writers and to acquaint the 
public with the latest works. 

The question of subject matter was then 
brought up. After praising the fine work of 
the writers in the underground, I asked 
whether authors, poets, publicists would tell 
the world in their own words why Poland 
has made such terrible mistakes in the past, 
why it is that though the Germans killed more 
than 3,000,000 Polish Jews, anti-semitism 
is still rampant (although no more than 
100,000 Jews are left), why is it that although 
the Red Army freed Poland there is still a 
good deal of anti-Soviet sentiment. One 
might have thought a bomb had been thrown 
into the gathering. 

The replies were violent and varied. Said 
one writer: ‘‘ Many currents, especialle 
anti-Jewish ones, came to Poland from thy 
emigré government in London, whose propa- 
ganda, particularly its broadcasts, were the 
main source of anti-semitic and fascist in- 
spiration”’. 

Regarding the Soviet Union, many said 
that the attitude of some people is due to lack 
of information: ‘* To remedy this we are 
sending a delegation of writers to Russia to 
study the country ”’. 

But what about the author personally ? 
It was hard to get an answer. Perhaps 
Eugenia Kocwa the novelist gave the best 
reply. She spent three and a half years in 
prison and escaped. ‘* My book will be true 
to life. It will deal with the influence of 
events upon us. It will show how we changed, 
how we fought, how we won.” j 

The discussion that went on for a long time 
showed that the Polish writer is still too 
much under the influence of the occupation - 
to see the period in its true perspective. 


_ Everyone thinks he is a hero for no other 


reason than that, for many, simply to survive 
in Poland was an act of heroism. But one 
doubts if that is enough. 

In Katowice, at a reception at the Radio 
station, a local musician said to me: ‘‘ Our 
tragedy is that our arts are too much tied to 
the past and to the future but are not at all 
connected with the present.” 

““ Why ?”’ I asked. 

** Because our country is not our own”’, 
he answered. ; 

I asked the Cracow writers about that. 
“* He speaks for himself,” one said. ‘‘ It is 
true to say that Poland does not belong to 
people such as he. Poland belongs to us who 
feel that Poland is ours. This musician does 
not tell the truth. Poland is ours and we 
shall do all we can to build it. For our 
people and for millions of Poles abroad. 
Poland is ours, as Poland was ours.” 

They are subjective on the question of 
anti-semitism which still poisons Polish life. 
They are even more subjective on the question 
of the ancient hostility to Russia which is so 
hard to uproot. They are touchy when you 
mention their belief in, and indeed their 
reliance on, rumours about inter-allied 
dissensions. Well, self-criticism is always 
hard. But as Poland is taking a new road 
the old baggage should be left behind. 

It must be said that the writers are at a 
disadvantage. Their work is seldom published, 
owing to lack of paper. Newspapermen who 
deal with the daily problems of journalists and 
publicists haveshown their ability to get rid of 
the impedimenta of the past. Poland’s news- 
papers are alive with the dynamic struggle 
for democracy. In their objective attitude to 
the world of to-day they provide an example of 
the way to fight for a united nation and the 
positive steps necessary to ensure Poland a 
great and happy future. 


John 
Armstrong: 


Recent 
Paintings 


by James Holland 


OHN ARMSTRONG’S PAINTINGS, RE- 

cently shown at the Léfevre Gallery, 

have aroused much interest outside 
small circle of gallery-goers since one 
of them The Dedication (War and Revo- 
lution dedicating the emblems of the people 
to Peace) was acquired, on the initiative 
of Mr. Tom Driberg, M.P., by the 
readers of Reynolds News. Such an 
enterprising move opens up interesting 
possibilities for the development of new 
relations between the artist and the 
big public who cannot individually 
afford original paintings. 

The Dedication can now be seen at the 
Trades Union Club, 9 Great Newport 
Street, W.C.2.—[Ed.] , 


NE OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
O painters in works of fiction is their 

extreme susceptibility to themani- 
festations of Nature, the wilder the 
better. Like Masefield’s Dauber, they 
are eager to transfer to canvas transient 
values that captivate the eye, without 
reminding themselves that the results will resemble the 
original about as much as a stuffed humming bird resembles 
the living creature. 

In fact it is probably true that except for the really 
primitive artist (and who knows what tradition the cave 
painter inherited ?) the impetus to creation for the painter 
derives mainly from his appreciation of the work of other 
painters, both earlier and contemporary ; for like the 
writer, though to a rather less extent, the painter is depen- 
dent largely on an already evolved language. The really 
important artist is the one who can enrich the language 
and effectively employ the extended vocabulary. 

Armstrong is an example of the artist almost completely 
dependent on an established vocabulary. His work is 
full of reference, not only in subject and symbols but also 
in technique. He has used the most arbitrary of media, 
tempera, and has overcome the difficulties of applying it 
in area by building his surfaces of square strokes resembling 
a mosaic. The character of his drawn figures and their 
relation to the architecture increase the resemblance to 


Byzantine art. 
In spite of this superficial and deliberate resemblance, 


Vision 
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it is a very different period that Armstrong recalls in his 
limited invention and in his austerity of design. Armstrong 
does not share with the surrealists the unexpected juxta- 
positions so startling to the conscious mind ; his symbols 
and their relation is easily accepted. David, as the painter 
of the French Revolution, has more in common with 
Armstrong's approach than the Byzantines. But although 
David imposed on himself the discipline of a severe and 
uncompromising style, he was a fastidious draughtsman. 
In the delight of generous invention, a looseness, an approxi- 
mation in drawing may be overlooked. When the eye is 
kept to a sparse and austere design, then the refinement 
and correctness of the forms employed must be for the 
spectator beyond doubt—and it is here that Armstrong’s 
painting is most open to criticism. In the smaller paintings 
there is sometimes an uncomfortable rélation between the 
size of the square, insistent brush stroke and the forms it 
creates, a discrepancy that sometimes involves the relation 
of the whole design. Limited as the opportunities for the 
large painting are today, it is possible that on a larger 
scale not only Armstrong’s technique but also his heroic 
subject matter would be more happily employed. 
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The Great Century of English 


Literature 


by Thomas Cobleigh 


HOGARTH AND ENGLISH CARICA- 
TURE, by F. D. Klingender. 120 illustrations. 
Transatlantic Arts, 15s. 


N THE PRINT ROOM OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
l there is a curious portrait of his brother, 
drawn by Gillray. The great caricaturist 
was a patient in a lunatic asylum when he 
drew it. It is a drawing of alarming intensity 
in which desperately tangled lines transfer the 
tormented image from the artist’s heart to 
the impersonal paper. Gillray’s suave control 
over mass and line are missing from this 
palpitating, nervous yet passionate search for 
contact with the real world. The portrait 
has power and an exultant beauty as if 
Gillray were rejoicing at release from the 
world of political monstrosities he had created. 


Satire is a double-edged weapon. Signific- 
antly, Swift and Gillray who have much in 
common ended their lives in mental instability. 
Both in their respective fields were supreme 
in venomous, devastating attack. Both are 
just a shade too rational, too clear-eyed for 
average humans to stand very much of their 
work at one time. Gillray’s polished, con- 
trolled and sensual drawing is just a little too 
convincing to be comfortable. Human weak- 
ness is such that one turns to Hogarth’s censure 
with relief. A human pity encloses even the 
most abject of his sluts. They live within the 
compass of our waking experience. The 
spirit rejects the chill nightmare world of 
Gillray as it rejects Belsen or Buchenwald. An 
intellectual horror is all that the imaginative 
man dare feel. More than that drives him 
over the edge of sanity until life itself becomes 
intolerable and his whole thought infected 
with the conviction that humanity is base, 
ignoble and unworthy. 


There is no doubt that, of all English 
caricaturists, Gillray was the virtuoso. But 
after looking for a long time at Dr. Klingender’s 
book I feel that the casual, easy-going, hard 
drinking Rowlandson whose characters look 
as if they might die in bed like Falstaff, 
babbling of green fields, rather than fighting 
off monsters in a padded cell, is the real artist 
of Hogarth’s successors. Hogarth himself 
towers above them all. Not, I think, because 
of the power of his satire but because a 
sympathetic humanity warms his imagination 
even in his most horrible creations. Gin Lane 
is a terrible picture but we can bear to look 
at it steadily because the indignation he 
expresses is good, honest, downright indigna- 
tion. 


The contrasted plates of Hogarth’s Election 
Entertainment and Gillray’s Union Club illus- 
trate a difference that is perhaps even more 
fundamental than Dr. Klingender makes 
clear in some illuminating comparisons of the 
two artists. Hogarth’s picture for all its 
brutality has a certain tenderness, as for 
instance in the painting of the small boy at 
the tub. Gillray’s two page-boys are cretinous 
creations of his own bile. The vitality of 
The Union Club has a toadstool quality derived 
not from real life but from Gillray’s personal 
maladjustments. Perhaps it is true that 
Gillray became deranged by his inability to 
solve the contradictions he exposes, but 
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deeper contradictions lay within his own 
unhappy mind than in the outside world. 
Some of the most interesting plates in the 
book are those which reproduce work by 
lesser-known artists such as Bunbury, Man- 
sergh, Sayers and Newton. Newton’s Nymphs 
Bathing deserves a place as one of the classics 
of British comic art. Giles is Newton’s 
descendant in caricature though he probably 
had never seen a print of Newton’s when he 
began to draw. Newton, whose sense of the 
comic is more developed than that of any 
other artist of the period, might, had he not 
died at the age of 21, have given a new 
slant to cartooning which would have helped 
the print makers and sellers to adapt them- 
selves to the changing -conditions of the 
nineteenth century. There is a flexibility in 
his outlook that is missing from George Cruik- 
shank, who did survive his period by a couple 
of generations but wasted his satirical gift in 
futile broadsides against the evils of alcohol. 
The sudden growth of this brilliant school of 
social satire and its equally sudden extinction 
by the 1840’s is one of the fits and starts in 
the uneven development of popular art. The 
extinction is less difficult to understand than 
the growth of the school. The new possibilities 
of the illustrated paper made print selling, by 
comparison, expensive. But perhaps more 


than anything militant, moral self-righteousness — 


made it difficult. Francis Watson in Art Lies 
Bleeding says: ‘* The interests of artists were 
presumably involved in some of the 159 
prosecutions (154 of them successful) of 
London shopkeepers which were initiated 
between 1802 and 1857 by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice; for from one dealer 
alone were seized, besides books and type, 
12,346 prints, 351 copper plates and 88 
lithographic stones.”’ If this is the case it 


Richard Newton 


seems obvious that since the print sellers 
were mostly concerned with making a living 
they would turn to the production of less 
provocative subjects or go out of business. 
Grant’s superb cartoons dealing with the 
labour movement indicate that even on the 
working class level where production must 
have been extremely difficult legally and 
financially, the marriage of printed text and 
cartoon had begun by 1834. 

Within the framework of the histories of 
art the critics and historians have always 
found it difficult to explain the rise of such 
artists as Hogarth, Breughel, Rembrandt, 
Goya or Daumier. Beside the work of more 
conservatively minded contemporaries their 
paintings show many oddities. The big part 
played by the common man, in these artists’ 
pictures, is itself an unlikely development if 
we judge their work only by its relation to 
celebrated forerunners and successful contem- 
poraries who usually limited themselves to 
painting what their patrons wanted. And 
these patrons being men of substance had no 
great use for pictures of tinkers and tailors. 
It is natural to connect these artists with 
periods of intensified popular consciousness 
and action such as the Reformation in the 
case of Diirer, or the democratisation of 
France which gave Daumier a broad platform 
on which to create his powerful image of 
humanity. In Hogarth’s case it was the 
expanding material prosperity of the English 
middle classes which provided the favourable 
climate. 

The argument put forward by Dr. Klin- 
gender in his Introduction, and his choice 
and arrangement of plates, point to the 
existence of a continuous popular tradition — 
from which these artists drew some of their 
inspiration. There is, I believe, sufficient — 
material in our museums and collections to 
form the basis for a revaluation of painting in 
terms of two streams of tradition not always 
mutually exclusive. One, the tradition of 
painting as supported and encouraged by the 
men of substance and the other, a tradition 
which appears and disappears underground © 
to crop up later in new forms and which 
expresses the artistic ideas of the common 
man. From this second tradition there 
emerge, from time to time, great artists whose 
ruggedness of outlook sets them apart from 
their contemporaries. 


Nymphs Bathing 


But to re-state the history of art in social 
terms means more than establishing a relation- 
ship between one or other tradition, economic 
trends, political events and the artist’s pictures. 
It implies, if it is to mean anything at all, a 
heightened feeling for the imaginative faculty 
of the artist. The work of a painter, past or 
present, is never the result of the interplay of 
aesthetic and economic influences alone but is 
first and foremost the expression of compli- 
cated relations between an individual of 
unusual imaginative power and his infinitely 
various personal experience. The knowledge 
that Hogarth’s intentions were the result of 
economic or political factors should not 
obscure the point that what makes him a great 
artist is his keen visual delight in the world 
around him. The evidence is in his paintings. 
A normal sensual man, with a brush in his 
hand, he paints with lively painterlike skill 
and enjoyment the whole glittering procession 
of life. And in his eyes life is a good thing 
with many experiences to offer. Among these, 
laughter at human weakness and indignation 
at folly and cruelty, are interwoven with 
delight in the quality of a silk, the tint of a 
skin or the glow of polished silver. 

Delight in life is the basis of his art and 
gives it those qualities by which we know 
Hogarth as not only the greatest of English 
satirists but the greatest of all English painters. 


C. J. Grant 


About Radio Drama 


by Peggie Maclver 


HAT HAS RADIO TO DO WITH DRAMA 

and what has drama to do with 

radio? Or, to put it in another way, 
has broadcasting shown itself to have any 
special potentialities as a medium of expression 
for the dramatic writer, and does it appear to 
have any special contribution to make to the 
future of drama as a whole ? 

One is bound to distinguish these two 
issues because of the characteristics which 
‘make radio unique as a medium of expression. 
In the first place, it is (up to the present) a 
purely aural medium and, in the second place, 
it stands out by the universality of its reach, for 
it goes into every home, all the time, almost 
without cost. So that there are two things to 
consider: the special characteristics that 
something written for sound alone may have 
as against anything written for any other 
medium; and the effect on what is written 
of the unprecedented size and diversity of the 
audience. For nothing written for radio, 
whatever its aesthetic qualities or whatever 
mastery of the medium it may show, can be 
rated as really good unless it is within the 
grasp of this universal audience. 

This is the thing about radio that interests 
me most and makes me feel that broadcasting 
(with or without sight) has a tremendous 
future. It also, I believe, goes a long way to 
account for its inadequate present. 

The writer in broadcasting, whether he 
likes it or not (and a great many don’t), is 
chained by his medium to the tastes and 
comprehension of the undeveloped mass 
audience. He is obligated, if he is to use the 
medium properly, to try and break down the 
gulf between the over-cultivated few and the 
under-cultivated many. This can be the basis 
of a very salutary discipline. Personally, I lose 
patience far more frequently with the over- 
cultivated minority (who, because of the 
advantages they have had, I always feel ought 
to know better) than with the majority on the 
other side of the fence, the inadequacy of 


whose vocabulary so often masks the begin- 
nings of a much more balanced and genuine 
feeling for what is worth while. Almost 
every time I read a literary periodical I am 
irritated by what strikes me as the narrowness 
and the wrongly graded values of an ingrowing 
literary world. I like broadcasting particularly 
because it makes this kind of writing impos- 
sible—the radio writer must get himself into 
sympathy with his mass audience if he is to 
write at all. 

But there is also the fascination of this 
unique thing—sound broadcasting. There 
has never existed a purely aural medium of 
expression before. For a brief thirty years 
or so sound broadcasting has offered quite 
a new set of conditions—operating both as 
limitations and as unprecedented oppor- 
tunities—to the writer. In a few years’ time 
this opportunity will be gone for good. What 
use has been made of it here in Britain ? 

I think the answer is—in flashes a great 
deal, but in total not very much of real 
stature or rounded merit. One hears radio 
programmes all the time—ITMA is the 
supreme example—which show very great 
mastery of the medium, but one very rarely 
hears a play (I am assuming, I hope rightly, 
that drama should be the highest artistic 
product of radio) of real power and originality. 
We have had no radio Peter Grimes. Several 
things may account for this: the fact I 
have already mentioned, that the radio- 
writer must also write for the mass public, 
and our cultural life for the last hundred 
years or so is a bad training for this; also, 
without doubt, the close corporation monopoly 
maintained by the B.B.C., which has made 
it difficult for writers outside to master the 
craft and has hindered the full development 
of those inside, by over-working them in 
sheltered isolation. 

Perhaps there is yet time for an Indian 
Summer in writing for sound broadcasting 
before television becomes general. If so, what 


“* Protecting the Sabbath”’ | 


might we expect our radio masterpieces to 
be like? What does the absence of sight 
and the ability to make use of every kind of 
sound (not merely speech) make possible ? 
It offers unexampled opportunities for the 
imagination and for taking leave of the 
conditions of material reality which dominate 
the stage and the film. Transitions from speech 
to thought are quite natural and possible over 
the air; soliloquy punctuated with dramatic 
scenes is an accepted framework for the radio 
play. There we have one possibility. Radio 
offers itself as the best and the most natural 
medium for the drama of the mind, the mental 
conflicts behind action that can never be so 
fully and happily presented on the stage. 

The absence of sight also gives radio special 
possibilities for symbolic drama and for the 
play of ideas. When characters represent 
attributes or points of view there may be a 
positive advantage in not seeing ordinary 
people gesticulating and moving about. 
The listener is left free to create his own 
picture of the character and he is not dis- 
tracted by sight from absorbing the full mean- 
ing of what is said. (Two of the best radio 
plays I ever heard were Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and 
Shaw’s Candida. Both I think gained in 
effect by radio presentation.) 

There are also in radio unique oppor- 
tunities for presenting a dream view of the 
real world. Men can float up to the ceiling, 
babies can change into pigs and mermaids 
appear in the bath. The possibilities for a 
radio World through the Looking Glass are 
infinite. The radio play can move about in 
time as well as space; it can move into the 
past with complete conviction. Broadcasts for 
schools are constantly exploiting such oppor- 
tunities. 

All these possibilities are fascinating and 
they are unique, but not very much has been 
made of them. Nearly all the best things I 
have heard have not been original works for 
radio but adaptations of materpieces (like Peer 
Gynt) that fitted uneasily into other media 
and gained by this liberation from reality. 
The most ambitious original products for 
radio I have heard, the poetic-dramas with 
music (for example, The Rescue by Edward 
Sackville West and Benjamin Britten), have 
seemed to me to be really dramas of spectacle, 
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in which music and descriptive verse are used 
as substitutes for the spectacle. 


I consider that non-visual radio drama has 
not really found its feet: perhaps it never will. 
In any case, that other characteristic— 
equally valid for sound or television—the 
universality of radio, is of much more lasting 
importance. The great variety of its output is 
available in every home, every day, virtually 
free, and the effect that this, properly ex- 
ploited, could be expected to have on the 
cultural life of the community can hardly be 
over-estimated. What broadcasting has done 
for English music is now generally realised, 
but what it could do for drama is not— 
largely because of the misguided policy, or 
rather lack of policy, of the Drama Depart- 
ment of the B.B.C. 


Their behaviour (I don’t think it can be 
called a policy) shows two special faults. 
Firstly, an under-estimation of the potential 
capacities for appreciation of the mass 
audience, and secondly, a failure to realise 
that it is not individual plays that matter so 
much as the total effect of the output of 
dramatic programmes over periods of weeks, 
months and years. In choosing plays to be 
broadcast and in planning the use of their 
radio time, they have not tried to do more 
than put out individual broadcasts that will 
be popular. There is no scheme or system in 
their choice, and when one remembers that 
radio plays are put on at the rate of ten or a 
dozen a week, it is clear that this is really 
important. So that, having attracted a mass 
audience for radio-drama (something like a 
quarter of the adult population habitually 
listen to ‘‘Saturday Night Theatre”’), they have 
made no effort to enlarge its horizon, awaken 
its interest in the nature of the thing it is enjoy- 
ing, or introduce it to the really great in drama. 
The bulk output of radio drama continues, 
without development, to be safe entertain- 
ment and dramatic story-telling, that makes no 
great emotional, imaginative or intellectual 
demands on the listener, punctuated (as a 
sop to the highbrows inside the Corporation 
and outside) with serious and difficult plays 
quite out of the reach of those whose standards 
have been formed by “‘ Saturday Night 
Theatre.” 


There is no progress along this path; the 
awful division is only perpetuated. Under the 
new programme changes it is apparently to 
be accentuated by lifting serious drama out 
of the general output into a special cultural 
service on a new wavelength to which the 
bulk of people (or so it is assumed) will not 
listen ! 


Here is the real criticism, the real thing to 
deplore and the thing that can be changed. 
Masterpieces cannot be made to order, but 
well-adapted, well-performed radio versions 
of the many masterpieces of stage and litera- 
ture that are already to hand can. And 
these could be woven into a pattern which, 
over a period of months and years, would 
find its reflection in the minds of the listening 
public. It would breed up a new generation 
of lovers of drama, who understand what they 
love, and in time a new generation of drama- 
tists from among the ordinary people, who for 
so many centuries have stood outside the 
charmed circle of culture, 


When broadcasting does this—and even if 
it does not produce a great native drama of 
its own—it will rise to its full stature as the 
prime instrument of universal culture. In 
Britain there is nothing to stop it (no chains 
of commercialism) but the lack of grasp of 
their opportunity in those who make, or 
fail to make, the policy. 
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Ballet in the Open Air 


by Grace Sorrell 


HEIR RECENT SEASON AT THE OPEN 

Air Theatre, Finsbury Park, is the fourth 

which, under the auspices of CEMA, 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet has given in one of the 
LCC’s open air theatres, one week for each of 
the last four years. The first year, in Victoria 
Park, Hackney, when the strength of the 
Company was at its lowest, they were not 
very daring in their choice of ballets, giving 
Les Sylphides, The Gods Go A’begging, and 
Fagade. The following year they launched 
out a little more, and four ballets were given 
during the week. I have no record of last 
year’s season, but this year they have been 
much more enterprising in their choice, 
presenting Carnaval, Les Rendezvous and 
Promenade in addition to the three of their first 
season. 

It is, I suppose, inevitable, that the ballets 
presented should be chosen for these seasons 
from the lighter side of the Wells repertoire, 
as these are most readily assumed to be 
suitable to these surroundings. Another 
drawback to anything ambitious is the fact 
that in the open air, this Company uses no 
scenery, only black curtains, though this 
year they did use the door in Fagade. The 
reason for this, one supposes, is the lack of 
storage space at this type of theatre, but it is a 
pity, as it cuts out such a ballet as Comus, 
which would appear very suitable for such a 
performance. 

This removal of the décor, and the lack of 
anything more than white lighting, has a 
very interesting effect upon some of the 
ballets. Firstly, it removes every vestige of 
atmosphere from Les Sylphides. In bright 
sunlight, against black curtains, there can be 
no suggestion of a haunted, moonlit glade. 
The interest of the audience is focussed, 
therefore on the patterns of the choreography 
and the quality of the dancing ;_ the result 
is a performance which is enjoyable, but not 
inspiring. It incidentally shows up in a very 
marked manner a bad piece of dancing, 
which might get by under theatre lighting ; 
this was extremely noticeable in the case of 
Moyra Fraser’s Prelude, bad in the theatre 
but infinitely worse out of doors. Carnaval, to 
a lesser extent, suffers from its translation to 
the open air, for, although it does not rely upon 
its décor and lighting to the same extent as 
Les Sylphides, it is essentially an indoor 
ballet, and one which takes place at night. 
In the open air, also, Pierrot is just a little too 
reminiscent of a seaside concert party. Of 
the ballets presented this season, the one which 
suffers most is The Gods Go A’Begging, for, 
devoid of its Watteauesque setting, it shows 
up for the piece of artificiality which it is. 
Fagade remains an excellent joke, wherever 
it is presented. 

It is not surprising that the ballets which 
came off best this year were those which 
actually take place in parks—Les Rendezvous 
and Promenade. Les Rendezvous loses something 
in the way of lightness by the removal of 
William Chappell’s charming décor, but 
Ashton’s choreography is so interesting in 
itself that the performance is very satisfying. 
Promenade definitely gains by being danced 


before curtains; partly, J think, because 
the décor is reminiscent of Le Beau Danube, 
and comparison with the Massine work is very 
much to the detriment of Miss de Valois’s 
little ballet. 

This performance of Promenade was quite 
the best I have seen, which brings me to the 
question of the dancing. Previously, open 
air seasons have been chiefly noticeable for 
the almost complete lack of Margot Fonteyn 
and Robert Helpmann, and the filling of 
important parts by inexperienced and in- 
ferior dancers. This year, the performances 
have been well up to theatre standard, and 
any criticism one may have of the perfor- 
mances of individuals would apply equally to 
a regular season. 

From the programme it is apparent that 
the Wells Company now uses three completely 
different teams of principals for Les Sylphides. 
I believe this to be a mistake, as they do not 
possess nine female soloists of the necessary 
high standard for this ballet. It says much 
for the present standard of their dancing 
that they can present Carnaval with two 
completely different and very adequate casts, 
with the exception of the part of Papillon; - 
neither Pauline Clayden nor Joan Sheldon has 
quite got the measure of this part, and it seems 
a pity that they should dance it so regularly 
whilst the Company possesses Anne Negus, 
who gives an infinitely better performance 
than either. Setting this aside, however, it 
says much for the improved all-round standard 
of the dancing that such good performances 
can be given when the stars of the Company are 
not appearing. In a fairly large measure, 
this is due to the assimilation into the Company 
of the two returned male dancers, Michael 
Somes and Harold Turner, and the subse- 
quent relaxing of the enormous strain which 
has for some years been placed upon the other 
male dancers. The results show in welcome 
appearances by Somes and Turner, and in a 
marked improvement in the dancing of many 
others, notably Alexis Rassine and David 
Paltenghi. Special mention should be made 
of Rassine’s performance in Les Rendezvous, 
improved out of all recognition from when he 
danced it three years ago. 

What is the advantage of these performances? 
Firstly, provided the weather is above the 
English summer average, there is no more 


pleasant way of spending a warm evening 
than sitting in a park, watching a good 
performance of a play or ballet, or listening 
to aconcert. And it is all to the good that the 
regular audience at these theatres should 
have the opportunity of seeing the best we 
can provide in the way of ballet. In passing, 
I should say that, although a large number of 
regular Wells fans were present, they did not 
make up as much as 50% of the audience, 
although they seem to have found their way 
to Finsbury Park in greater numbers than 
they did to Victoria Park. Secondly, and 
perhaps of equal importance, the Company 
is faced with an audience not composed of 
its regular worshippers, but of people who saw 
a revue last week, will see a musical comedy 
next week, and may never have heard of 
Robert Helpmann. They will not automatic- 
ally applaud a familiar favourite: an inferior 
performance will not get by just because it is 
given by a popular dancer. The programme 
being arranged as it is, with alternative 
dancers, probably most people do not know 
who they are seeing dance. 

Altogether, this is a step in the right 
direction. Other Ballet Companies, notably 
the Ballet Rambert, have given performances 
in these theatres. Next year, it would be a 
good idea if the Wells Company experimented 
with the more serious programme. Classical 
ballet was entirely absent this year, but 
curtains can be the ideal setting for a single 
item out of one of these ballets ; it would 
be interesting to see, say, the Casse Noisette pas 
de deux, the Blue Birds, or the Swan Lake pas 
de trois. Indeed, I should like to see the 
second act of the Swan Lake presented, and 
most interesting would be Giselle, if only the 
first act. It is to be hoped that the newly- 
formed Arts Council of Great Britain will 
encourage more seasons of this kind, bringing 

_ first-class performances of the type of thing 
that is usually confined to the West End and 
large provincial cities to people who would 
not normally have the chance of seeing them. 


The Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet 


and 
Ballets Jooss 


Reviewed by Ernest Fraser 


ADLER’Ss WELLS HAVE RETURNED FOR 
S one final season to the home of their 

birth before making the brave ex- 
perimental step of transferring to the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden. Before 
criticizing the ballets presented in this present 
eight weeks’ season, it is necessary to define my 
standpoint of criticism, for the views expressed 
here will certainly be at variance with those 
of the thousands of Wells fans. For them, the 
' principal dancers are a new type of star, more 
exclusive and with snob appeal; they have re- 
placed the matinée idol of the twenties and the 
film star of to-day. If we listen to their chatter 
we realize at once that they have practically 
no idea of the meaning of ballet, nor do they 
show any aptitude for learning. One does 
not have to be a technician or even know a 
single technical term to appreciate beauty 
in movement, or feel the underlying emotion 
of a ballet. We want ballet to become 
popular, but we want its popularity to be 


based on real understanding. All we ask of 
an audience is that it should be sincere, and 
be capable of distinguishing the true from the 
false. 

Sadler’s Wells audiences are not- sincere. 
By their inattention during the performance 
and their hysterical applause at the end they 
stand self-condemned. They constitute an 
interesting social phenomenon, perhaps, but 
they are a very real menace to the progress of 
ballet. A critic must judge any ballet in its 


historical setting, compare it with the great 
works of the past, and compare it with other 
works of the same company; and not be led 


away by the sudden popularity of this or that 
dancer. This may sound elementary, but it 
must be set down before we can go forward 
to make an assessment. To a certain extent 
the directors of Sadler’s Wells are to blame 
for the outlook of their fans. The present 
repertoire contains such extremes of good 
and bad that it is difficult for an audience 
new to ballet to form any standard of judg- 
ment. In this connection it is amazing that 
Miss de Valois, who created for example the 
brilliant Rake’s Progress, should allow such 
indifferent examples of her work to be revived 
as Promenade and The Haunted Ballroom. 

Les Rendezvous shows Ashton’s choreography 
at its lightest. Although it has as slight a 
theme as Promenade, it is, in contrast, a very 
good example of how an almost negligible 
story can be full of invention and fun. The 
set and costumes, designed by William 
Chappell are fresh and gay, in harmony with 
the choreography. Beryl Grey was an un- 
happy choice to dance the “‘ variation.” 
She made us aware that long arms, unless 
under control, can completely alter the 
choreographer’s intention. A flick of the 
wrist from Alicia Markova (who originally 
danced this role) and we all felt as light 
and full of coquetry as she looked. But after a 
couple of arm swings we feel that we’ve been 
bowling a good over, too. 

Nocturne, like all good choreography, yields 
something fresh and new each time of seeing. 
There is a solidity and very real sense of music 
in this work, new movements and patterns 
that can only spring from a fertile and creative 
mind. The love making between the Young 
Man and the Young Girl contains most 
lovely and tender moments. Pamela May as 
the Young Girl danced with an aristocratic 
ease in her long-trained dress. Margot 
Fonteyn as the Flower Girl was dancing a 
part to which her sad expressive face was 
particularly suited. Her solo dance, coming 
at the moment it does in the theme, is a little 
too long ; but the fault is not in the interpret- 
ation. Miss Fonteyn is so much better in this 
type of role than as the Debutante in Fagade 
where her attempts at humour are merely 
embarassing. . 

Fagade, with the new décor and costumes 


by John Armstrong—in themselves delightful 
—lacks most of the satire to be found in the 
original sets and costumes, particularly those 
of the ‘‘ valse.”” Robert Helpmann distracts 
from the pleasant ‘‘ Scotch Variation” by 
his funny but unnecessary miming during 
this dance, but is brilliant in his own dance 
as The Peruvian Gentleman, 

Carnaval is a ballet which requires very 
careful production, otherwise it is inclined to 
creak. There was a really beautiful per- 
formance of Chiarina from Beryl Grey in 
a part where we were able to appreciate 
this young and serious dancer. Anne Negus 
as Papillon danced this very quick and 
difficult role with a lightness and verve 
approaching that of Kirsova de Basil company 
who was, perhaps, the only really satisfactory 
interpreter of this part seen in this country 
during the past twelve years. David Paltenghi 
is quite unsuitable as Pierrot. Pierrot, the 
hopeless lover of Columbine, symbolizes the 
cruelty of unreasoning fate ; and if we laugh 
at him it is with understanding and a certain 
sadness. If the dancer playing this role is 
incapable of portraying the pathos of the, 
character, he should at least refrain from 
cheap grimacing—in particular giving the - 
audience a knowing wink. 

Miracle in the Gorbals has been discussed 
several times in these pages. For me it 
remains an excellent piece of stagecraft, one 
that would greatly benefit any musical show 
if it were half its present length. It has the 
ingredients of quick, easy, popular appeal : 
The Prostitute, The Suicide, The Official, 
The Stranger, all mixed with a very sure 
knowledge of theatre to make a melodramatic 
re-enactment of the Christ myth. Though 
set in a modern slum and apparently attempting 
some message, it has none of the social sense 
of either Big City or Green Table from which 
it derives a certain inspiration. 

Unfortunately it has not been possible for 
me to see the productions of Coppélia, Giselle, 
or Lac des Cygnes in time for this review. 
These are three fine classical ballets, and 
should be seen by the true student. 


Ballets Jooss 


OR THOSE WHO HAVE SEEN LITTLE BALLET 
F this company provides an_ excellent 
beginning, providing Green Table or 
Big City is in the programme. Its limited 
dancing technique is an advantage in case of 
thematic presentation, but the shortcomings 
of this system are increasingly clear with each 
new ballet the company performs. For 
although its avowed aim is to avoid those 
steps and movements in classical ballet which 
are termed “‘ unnatural, ” the Jooss company 
has now a repertoire of well-worn gestures 
which are fast building up a new but lifeless 
tradition. (However, one thing their technique 
gives them is a way of appearing to glide, rather 
than run, across the stage). The Big City and 
The Green Table broke new ground when they 
were first performed a dozen or so years ago. 
They are still as fresh and alive to-day. But 
Jooss has never since created the equal or 
anything approaching the equal of these 
ballets. Certainly the latest addition to his 
repertoire, Le Bosquet, falls very far short. 
Hans Zulig is such a distinguished dancer 
that one hesitates to criticize his first attempt 
at choreography too adversely, but its con- 
ception is dull and the working-out tedious. 
The most successful ballet which this company 
has recently produced is Company at the Manor, 
but this begins to use classical technique. 
Prodigal Son is in the true ‘‘ mid-European ” 
tradition of dance, and seems to go on for ever. 
Sailor’s Fancy is also very dull, its theme and 
labored humour reminding one of a provincial 
dancing school’s end of term presentation. 
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New Theatre 
Temple Bar 3878 
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Second Season Repertory 
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° 


HENRY IV PART TWO 
Ist Perf: Oct. 3rd 
OEDIPUS & THE CRITIC 
Ist Perf: Oct. 18th 
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AND FAMOUS VOCALISTS 


BOX OFFICE (TEM: 1672/3) 
Opens Sept. 10th. 9/- to I/- 


Weekly change of repertoire: programme Id. 
from box office. 
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Glasgow & Gorki 


by Foseph Macleod 


Lascow Unity THEATRE RECENTLY 
|e paid a visit to London, playing Gorki’s 
“The Lower Depths Those who were 
lucky enough to get a seat had _ the 
surprise of their lives. Here was a company of 
amateur actors who not only could put over a 
difficult play, and not only give a convincing 
representation of the tough characters of pre- 
Revolutionary Russian low life, but also could 
give the correct interpretation of a problem 
Goriy himself did not think he had solved. 
The Lower Depths was Gorki’s second play, 
and received its first performance in the 
1902-3 season of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
which had largely been the means of turning 
Gorki’s attention to the theatre. (He had 
walked on as a super when a youth in Nijni- 
Novgorod, but done little else in the theatre). 
His first play had been performed when the 
Art Theatre was in Petersburg on tour in 
March 1902. This was placed among the 
intelligentsia and middle class, who formed 
its first audience, and were roused to a stormy 
division of opinion about it. The Lower 
Depths marked a return to the tough-living 
riff-raff Gorki had first made his name in 
writing stories about from first-hand know- 
ledge. The Art Theatre took a great deal 
of trouble about the production,—made a 
special outing one night to an actual doss- 
house in the slums of Moscow under the 
guidance of a journalist, sketched the architect- 
ure and studied the human specimens of a 
life utterly unlike any they could know or 
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conceive (Simov, who made the designs, 
wrote under one of his sketches: ‘‘ I felt like 
Dante going through all the sections of 
Purgatory ’’), and generally did their best to 
translate the actuality of the “ Rogues’ 


_Market ” into terms understandable by their 


middle-class stage and audience. 

The Art Theatre was then four years old, 
and at the height of its naturalism. It 
impersonated Gorki’s figures as truthfully as 
it could. Dirty, ragged, quarrelsome, noisy, 
chaotic, hopeless. The play is written like 
that. Most Russians, even today, raise their 
voices when excited. Gorki’s riff-raff shout 
at each other, leap to their feet and threaten 
each other. They talk across each other’s 
remarks from one side of the room to another. 
They communicate in fragments. 

Each figure is unique, but because of the 
exaggerations of Tsarist ignorance and poverty, 
each is almost a caricature. Each is alone in 
his or her own misery, about which they 
scarcely are coherent. All are stark realists in 
the face of death, life, and law. 

There is only one thread that connects them 
all, the figure of Luka, the ‘‘ pilgrim” or 
‘* saint,’ or ‘‘ father-confessor.’’ Therefore 
the interpretation of the play depends on the 
interpretation of him. 

In 1902 the Moscow Art Theatre certainly 
felt that Gorki had been trying in his play 
to do for the urban dregs of life what Tolstoy’s 
Power of Darkness, staged by the Art Theatre 
in the previous month, had done for the rural 
dregs of life. They made Luka into the 
““Comforter,’”’ who with his mystical phi- 
losophy turns the attention of his patients 
away from their present miseries. The Art 
Theatre seems scarcely to have realised that 
in so doing they were reconciling these 
sufferers with their miseries. They seem not to ~ 
have seen that Luka’s comfort consists of lies. 
He is duping the others as successfully as those 


‘who reduced them to this condition. 


Gorki himself without doubt received this 
impression. He was convinced that he had 
failed to write the play as he intended. ‘‘ The 
Comforter ”’ as a type was what he had always 
loathed and despised in previous writings. 
After the Revolution he had thought of re- 
writing The Lower Depths in order to make 
clear that Luka was a hypocrite. Moskvin 
heard this, and altered his playing of the part 
to make it ‘‘ socially pernicious”? as Gorki 
wanted. Yet this in its turn was slightly at 
odds with the play as written, and meant 
forcing it. 

Perhaps the true explanation lies in a 
brilliant chapter by the Soviet Theatre critic 
Yuzovsky, in a book on Gorki’s dramaturgy. 
He points out that Luka’s ‘‘ elevating illusion 
of the Blessed Land” (which alters slightly 
with each sufferer) is something that each 
deeply needs. It may inhibit action against 
the cause of their sufferings ; it does however 
inhibit most of them from suicide. He has 
therefore a double value, good and bad. In 
other words Gorki has created him realistic ally ; 
and if he is played in such a way, Satine’s 
great assertion of human freedom at the end 
of the play is no longer a contradiction, and 
the whole drama makes sense. That is now 
the Moscow Art Theatre’s attitude to this play. 

It was gratifying to receive this very 
impression from Glasgow Unity. If anything, 
they erred on the side of reticence. I personally 
would have welcomed a little more piety, a 
touch of deeper spiritual solemnity when Luka 
turned from the corpse of Anna; after all, 
this is his big moment in front of the rest ; and 
she has a claim on his feelings since her first 
remark that he reminded her of her father ; 
his later observation about not pitying the 
dead comes in response to quite an altered 
situation. To have seen him here in all his. 


Luka (J. B. Trotter) E. Shaw 


religious sincerity (of which he has plenty) 
would have deepened the whole play. 

But even without it, Luka’s double nature 
needed no searching for. Through the 
complexity of Gorki’s hectic scenes, this 
company found its way with sureness and 
clarity. They surmounted with equal care the 
broken cues, the unexpressed changes of 
atmosphere, the subconscious varying sympa- 
thies and hates, the picking up of dropped 
threads, and all the other results of a realistic 
novelist trying his hand at a new stage medium 
that even Chekhov had not yet mastered. 

Harder still, they sounded and looked real. 
One of the greatest difficulties in getting 
Russian plays (even Soviet war plays) on to 
the West End professional stage lies in the 
peasant mentality of many of the chief 
characters. So few actors in our country have 
ever spoken to a peasant, much less studied 
and acquired their outlook. Glasgow Unity 
(though in this the men were much better than 
the women) placed before us real peasants, 
rubbed by the friction of early capitalism 
into urban outcasts. Many London critics 
attributed this to their Scottish voices. I 
would join issue on that. Maybe some of 
these players came not many generations 
ago ae ae peasantry of the Highlands, or 
maybe not. The voice certainly has little to 
do with it. As good an impersonation of 
toughs can be given in any British national 
or regional tongue, provided the actors 
themselves are not genteel. — The success of the 
Glasgow players lies partly in their own ability 
as actors to act such kinds of people, and 
partly in the skill of their producer, Robert 
Mitchell, to whom all interested in the 
Russian theatre of yesterday and today 
must be grateful. 


Records | 
Reviewed by Thomas Sharp / 


HERE WAS A TIME, I BELIEVE, WHEN 
gramophone companies saved _ their 


prestige by including a certain proportion 


of classical and symphonic recordings in 
their catalogues. There was little commercial 
value in such ventures. Now, however, with 
the growth of musical interest in the public, 
recordings of the best music are having a 
wide sale, one which amazes and amuses the 
directors of these companies, who are not 
slow to follow popular taste. And, with the 
settlement of the four year old dispute between 
them and the orchestras, the indicator shows 
‘* Full speed ahead.”’ 

This months’ selection from Decca shows 
that this energetic organisation is wasting no 
time in building a serious catalogue. 

K 1138-9. Mozarr: Quintet for Horn, 
Violin, Two Violas and ’Cello. 

This is my pick of the recordings under 
discussion, and newcomers to music need not 
fear the fact of its being chamber-music. 
Good tunes abound, harmony and treatment 
are subtle without being difficult ; Mozart 


is not held in high esteem for his snob value, 


but because for sheer musical entertainment 
he has no superior. The playing is by Denis 
Brain and the Griller Quartet, with Max 
Gilbert coming in as extra viola. Horn 
playing clearly runs in families, and in few 
more successfully than in the Brains. Denis 
Brain belongs to the latest generation, his 
father, Aubrey, of the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, being the son of a no-less-famous 
player, Alfred. Judging from this playing, 
the family tradition is in no danger. 
K 1130-1. Faure: Ballade for Piano and 
Orchestra. 

This recording was in the running for first 
place, and is a very satisfactory production. 
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READERS 
AND 


WRITERS 


can obtain information on 
every kind of book, use of an 
expert book inquiry bureau 
and lending library, free 
book lists and catalogues, 
advice on reading, and many 
other privileges, by joining 
the National Book League. 
Free lectures and_ ex- 
hibitions for members. 
Annual subscription 7s. 6d. 
Send 24d. stamp for full par- 
ticulars, pamphlet on BOOKS 
AND READERS, and specimen 
copy of monthly journal 
BOOKS, to the Secretary, 
National Book League, 
3 Henrietta Street, 
London WC2 


ART AND POETRY 


Jacques Maritain 


M. Maritain has here collected three 
essays dealing with what he considers 
the most important quality in art— 
its poetry, 6s. net 


THE 
CROSS PURPOSES 


Betty Swanwick 


This is a good-humoured satire con- 
cerning the rivalry between three 
designing women. | he illustrations, 
by Miss Swanwick herself, are amusing 
and decorative. 8s.6d. net 


BY GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION I SAT 
DOWN AND 
WEPT 


Elizabeth Smart 


An acute and sensitive first novel, 
autobiographical in form but covering 
only a single, short episode. 6s. net 
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Kathleen Long, who plays it with the National 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Boyd 
Neel, knows how to cope with French music 
as happily as the best pianists from Paris, and 
this is no everyday accomplishment. This is 
an excellent recording, and disposes of any 
fear that Decca cannot produce a first-class 
surface ; in fact, all records mentioned here 
pass the test successfully. Perhaps the 
orchestra is made to sound timid behind the 
solo instrument ; a little deeper colour would 
have been welcome. The Ballade is a timely 
addition to the catalogue, and should help to 
reinforce the impression made by the many 
performances of Fauré’s music during this 
centenary year. 

K i108. weser : Invitation to the Dance 
(arranged by BERLIOZ). 

A new recording of this justly popular piece 
risks comparison with one of the finest records 
ever made, and loses by it. Anatole Fistoulari, 
who conducts the National Symphony 
Orchestra, uses his faultless stick technique to 
good advantage in securing a fine ensemble, 
but fails to imbue the playing with the spirit 
which is the essence of this particular in- 
vitation. 

K 1126-7-8-9. 
5 in C minor. 

For a variety of reasons, some significant 
and some not, this is the best -known symphony 
in the world. Although this recording of it 
by the National Symphony Orchestra under 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent is generally good, it 
cannot be recommended to the more dis- 
cerning. The playing is adequate, and the 
balance is only occasionally at fault, but 
there are bad tendencies in the interpretation. 
Even the new listener will grow impatient at 
having the ...— theme slowed up on 
every appearance, as if its message had to be 
driven home by false rhetoric. Without being 
a purist, I feel that Beethoven would have 
indicated such a rallentando had he wanted it. 
In the other movements of the Symphony 
the same disregard of tempo for the sake of 
effect is to be found, but I am sure that in 
such matters Beethoven is best. 

K 1132. ‘* We'll Gather Lilacs’? and ‘‘ Hign- 
wayman Love’’ (Perchance to Dream). 

K 1133. Selections from Perchance to Dream 
(Ivor Novello). 

This is a case of dreaming backwards, and 
might have been called Perchance to Reminisce. 
All the old musical clichés are here ;_ like 
the Bourbons, Ivor Novello has learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing. Although I might 
take my girl friend to the show as a peace 
celebration, I cannot imagine myself playing 
the records time and again to recapture the 
thoughts of adolescence. The recordings are 
adequate, but sound a little thin after the 
excellence of those mentioned earlier. 
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The True Glory 


Reviewed by Humphrey Swingler 


vasion and liberation of Europe from the 

West, from D-day to Berlin. It is an 
epic of human co-operation which in the space 
of an hour and a half, places in its just per- 
spective the story which made the daily . 
headlines of the world’s press from June last 
year to May of this. To have made a film 
of this story without falling into the pitfalls. 
which yawned, like bomb craters in a target 
area, before the producers at the outset, is a 
major triumph. The’ selection and con- 
densation of literally thousands of miles of 
shot film is by itself a physical achievement 
deserving the highest admiration. U.S. and 
British cameramen at the front and tech- 
nicians at Pinewood were led in this produc- 
tion by two of the ablest Directors from this. 
country and:America, Carol Reed and Garson 
Kanin ;_ they should all be justifiably proud 
of the acclamation with which the product of 
their joint efforts has been received. 

The story has been told in the only way it 
was justifiable to tell it, in terms of all those 
people who played a part in it—from the 
ranker to the General, from Mulberry labourer 
to White House executive, without con- 
descension or bias towards race, class or rank. 
The greater part of the Commentary is _ 
spoken by these people and is extremely 
effective, often very moving and sometimes _ 
very funny. The rest of the narrative has 
been written in verse by Harry Brown and 


HH“ IS THE OFFICIAL RECORD OF THE IN— 


_ is unnecessary, though I found it inoffensive 


and less distracting apparently than others did. 
Roger Furse has drawn some very effective 
pictorial maps which fit exactly the mood of 
the film without clashing visually with its 
movement. The cutting is masterly, if too 
fast at times, and although some of the material 
will be familiar to the regular cinemagoer, it 
is exciting enough generally to be worth seeing 
again. 

For several reasons this is a ‘must’ film for 
everyone. Whatever the extent of our own 
personal experience of this last year of the 
war in Europe, no effort of the imagination 
can put that experience so clearly in per-. 
spective as does this film. Somehow we 
must be made to realise the full implications 
of what we have been through. The least 
we owe to those who hadn’t our luck is to 


in September 


Time Conductor ' Soloisst 
6.30 Charles Miinch _ 
6.45 Charles Miinch — 
Pals Charles Miinch — 
6.30 Charles Miinch Eileen Joyce 
6.30 Sir Thomas Beecham — 
6.30 Dr. Heinz Unger _ 
6.30 Charles Miinch = 
6.45 Charles Miinch — 
7.30 Charles Miinch — 
7.30 Charles Miinch _ 
7.30 Basil Cameron — 
7.30 Karl Rankl John McHugh 
6.45 Charles Miinch — 
2.30 Sir Thomas Beecham — 


Welbeck 1258 


make sure that the positive, growing strength 
born of their tragedy is nurtured and developed 
by our own unified efforts. Emotional 
stimulants like this film play a vital part, 
because unless we feel, and feel strongly about 
this war’s impact on humanity, no amount of 
intellectual understanding of its historical and 
political significance can help us to sustain 
that sort of action which made polling day 
‘only the end of the beginning. 


Two from Hollywood 


WEEK END AT THE WALDORF. 
(Metro Goldwyn Mayer. Directed by 
Robert Z. Leonard). 


BLOOD ON THE SUN (Produced by 
William Cagney. Directed by Frank Lloyd). 


Reviewed by Julian Symons 


ae HE TROUBLE Is I’VE NEVER REALLY 
lived,”’says film star Irene Malvern to her 
manager, early on in Week End at the 
Waldorf. This is a good example of what 
may be called a Hollywood paradox—some- 
thing quite different from the pathetic, comic or 
bitter paradoxes of real life. There is Irene 
Malvern (better known to us as Ginger 
Rogers), a famous film star, delicious, nu- 
tritious, desirable, in an entirely new hair-do. 
Is she engaged to be married ? Isshe married ? 
Is she even divorced? No, the poor girl is 
just lonely like the rest of us ;_ she is tired of 
sacrificing her Life to her Art. What more 
natural, therefore, that when Walter Pidgeon 
enters her room by mistake (he has been 
showing a cub reporter how to get in on an 
exclusive story, and has landed in the wrong 
room), she should think that he is a jewel 
thief who is a friend of her maid? What 
more natural, too, than that Walter Pidgeon 
(really a war correspondent who is Weary of 
It All, but who sheds his weariness as soon 
as he sees Ginger), should whimsically pretend 
to be ‘‘ the Baron, ’ member of a ‘* gang”? 
The hotel police are stationed for the night 
outside the film star’s door, and this gives an 
opportunity for the famous dossing-down in 
separate rooms scene without which no big 
Hollywood comedy is complete. There is a 
particular Hollywood convention about sex 
‘by which a flat—sometimes even a single 
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room—is regarded chiefly as a place in which 
two people can barricade themselves off from 
one another during the night. This convention 
is faithfully adhered to in Week End at the 
Waldorf. ‘‘ You had no need to do that, ” 
Walter Pidgeon says reproachfully when 
Ginger barricades her side of the fatal door. 
We knew that too: for although sex must 
always be there, it must never be blatant. It 
1s inevitable that after this mutual proof of 
purity and good intentions they should fall 
in love... 

This is part of Week End at the Waldorf. 
Some of the rest of it is about Van Johnson, 
an airman who is about to have an operation 
in which he would stand a fifty-fifty chance of 
coming through if he had not lost ‘‘ the will 
to live” : about Lana Turner, a stenographer 
at the hotel, who has to choose between 
providing Van Johnson with the will to live 
and accepting a flat on Park Avenue from 
our old friend Edward Arnold, who runs 
through a small part as a big business crook 
with his usual competent suavity : about 
Keenan Wynn as a cub reporter and Robert 
Benchley as a columnist, who for various 
odd reasons happen to be week-ending at the 
Waldorf. There is even a hint of what makes 
the wheels at the Waldorf go round, just a 
couple of shots, one of papers being delivered, 
the other of sweepers at work in the early 
hours. Yes, there is a staff at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, though you’d hardly know it from 
the film. 

Direction? There is not a touch of what 
they used to call in the thirties ‘‘ cinema ’”’, 
but there is a hard, bright efficiency about 
the episodic treatment which is not unsatis- 
fying. Acting? I should say the honours go 
to Lana Turner and Van Johnson who once 
or twice make the Hollywood sentiment un- 
comfortably real. Walter Pidgeon smokes a 
pipe agreeably. Ginger Rogers is below par. 
Week End at the Waldorf is not the best piece of 
slick, smart Hollywood comedy this year, 
because it has poorish dialogue and there is 
too little excitement about the various 
episodes: but it is an enjoyable way of 
passing a couple of hours. Don’t take it for 
a picture of life though—not even life at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


lood on the Sun 1s JAMES CAGNEY’s SECOND 

film made independently of the big 

Hollywood studios, with his brother 
William as producer. Some of Cagney’s 
early films had social implications, and he 
is known to have strong Left sympathies’: 
it is disappointing to find that the films he ‘is 
making independently have nonearer approach 
to social reality than those he made when he 
was working under contract. Blood on the Sun 
has rather a number of dull patches. It is a 
piece of blood-and-thunder nonsense, in 
which Cagney as editor of the ‘* Tokyo 
Chronicle ” helps to foil Japanese plans for 
world conquest. 

All the Japanese (except one old, old 
Liberal statesman) are depicted as monsters 
of duplicity, without any of the normal 
characteristics of human beings: all of them 
are hissingly polite. There is a good deal of 
chasing about, two or three murders, a good 
deal of talk by the Japanese about crushing 
America underfoot. We have seen it all 
before and we shall see it all again. Here it 
is done without the technical virtuosity 
which made, say, The Maltese Falcon and The 
Glass Key exciting, and memorable in their 
kind. To the credit side of this film can be 
placed a good opening five minutes, with a 
fine introduction of Cagney practising judo ; 
some pleasant, authentic-looking interiors ; 
a well-managed scene in which Baron Tanaka, 
his plans foiled, commits hara-kiri ; and the 


FRENCH FICTION 


Two new bright and interesting 
titles : 


VARMEL: ...... ET 
AUTRES PRESTIGES 
4/6 

Many will remember this author’s 
‘“Sauf des  Violettes,” which 


received high praise in the SUN- 
DAY TIMES for its delightful style. 


The present book is no whit be- 
hind in that respect, and its varied 
canvas of adventure and tragedy 
keep interest at its full intensity 
to the last page. 


ANDRE NATURE: 
SANS SOUCI 3/6 


A further collection of tales by the 
author of “.Delassement.” Their 
variety of subject and treatment 
fit them admirably to fill our 
hours of leisure with full measure 
of enjoyment, 


HACHETTE 


The Continental Publishers & Distributors, Ltd. 


16/17 William IV St. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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HE Pharmacist insists on accuracy. Take a 
«drop ’’ of liquid, for instance. The gravity— 
formed “drop ’’ can vary size, so he uses the 
«minim ’’ measure shown here. This extreme 
accuracy is essential when measuring potent fluid 
medicaments, of which the prescribed dose may be 
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presence of Cagney. Although his waist-line 
seems not to be quite where it was, although he 
is given a part which could be played ad- 
equately by any two-fisted Hollywood heart- 
throb, Cagney cannot give a performance 
without distinction. He has an eager vitality 
which is quite unknown to any British film 
player ; he is certainly one of the few fine 
actors on thescreen. Because of Cagney, and in 
spite of a poorish supporting cast, Blood on the 
Sun is seeable—but only just. 


COBSETT PRESS == 


announce an important 


New Series 


PAST & PRESENT 


Studies in the history of 


Civilisation 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Professor B. Farrington 
Professor V. Gordon Childe 
S. Herbert, M.A. 


In Preparation 
FROM SAVAGERY TO CIVILISATION 
Grahame Clark 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN THE WEST 


Frank Walbank 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN 
GERMANY 


Roy Pascal 


THE ALPHABET AND WRITING 
A. C. Moorhouse 


HISTORY 
VY. Gordon Childe 


Cr. 8vo. Fully Illustrated 


Approx. 7s. 6d. 


fe 2 Southampton Place, W.C. | mma! 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
of Oil Paintings by ARTHUR SEGAL at the 
Royal Society of British Artists Galleries, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Open 17th 
September to Ist October inclusive. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sundays 2-4 p.m. 
Admission Free 
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MAD IN PURSUIT by Robert Westerby, 
Nicholson @ Watson, 8s. 6d. 

BUGLE BLAST edited by Reginald Moore 
& Jack Aistrop, Allen G Unwin, 6s. 


Reviewed by Patrick Rice 


SUPPOSE THAT FOR MOST OF US THE ENGLISH 

Novelists are the Victorians, with Fielding, 

Richardson and Defoe before them and 
Hardy, Lawrence and Joyce after; and that 
the English Novel is essentially a story with a 
single, central character. Born of capitalist 
society, its theme was the struggle of the 
individual for betterment, its form a simple 
construction of incidents around one hero, the 
man who was either to succeed or fail in 
bettering himself. 

I admit this is only a part of the story, that 
Mrs. Gaskell, Charles Kingsley and, some- 
times Dickens were already trying to give a 
fuller view of life, already realising that there 
was a communal as well as a personal story in 
capitalism. 

But since the last war, writing of a more 
definitely communal kind has been forced 
on writers more than ever it was forced on 
the Victorians. The General Strike, the 
Slump, the Hunger Marches, the war in 
Spain put beyond all question the fact that 
one man’s misery is another’s profit, made it 
increasingly difficult to write a novel with a 
single hero. The dismissal of a worker could 
no longer be seen as an isolated incident in 
the life of an individual, but only as an 
example of something which was happening 
throughout his world. And so, to put this 
incident into a perspective, the writer added 
another central character on whom the same 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 
* 


KARL J. SHAPIRO 
PERSON, PLACE & THING 


6s. net 


“| venture to predict that . . 
his work will become a sort of 


touchstone for his generation.”’ 
—LOUISE BOGAN. 


V-LETTER 
6s. net 
These striking poems, written 
the 


with one exception in 
Scuth West Pacific area, where 
the author was on active service, 
have been awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry, 1944. 


* 


HARRY BROWN 
POEMS, 1941-44 
6s. net 
‘““How is it that we have not 
heard more of Mr. Harry 
Brown? ... A poet of unusual 


talent.’’ G. W. STONIER, 
New Statesman. 
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influences were at work ; and another, the 
boss, to explain the influences themselves ; 
and another, someone of private means, to 
show where the influences operated differently ; 
and so on and so on until the ‘ hero’ novel 
had been replaced by a new kind of docu- 
mentary fiction. 

Much of this is obvious and has been 
often told. But a part of it, less often told, is 
all-important now. This new consciousness of | 
the shape ofsociety, this urge to show how men, 
via money or the lack of it, operated upon 
each other, meant that the human content, the 
friendliness, the you-and-I-and-the-other man 
feeling dribbled out of the English novel, 
while a sort of icy, political bitterness or an 
anaemic, dithering despair came creeping in. 
The English novel, to its detriment, began 
to have social content and nothing else. 

Now, I guess, we think, differently, that 
there is no essential separation between the 
political and the human, that the two are 
a unity, that politics is an essentially human 
activity. But there was a separation in our 
thinking then, we did talk about the social 
content of a novel as if it could be abstracted 
from the rest, we did criticize a book for its 
statistical inaccuracy as if wages could exist 
without man—and so, of course, did our 
writers. No wonder left-wing literature 
was Called inhuman. It was. 

But it did tell a part of the truth about 
Englishmen that others were missing. The 
job now is to write the whole, the honest-to- 
God truth, to write so that the facts do not 
freeze out the feelings ; and Robert Westerby’s 
Mad in Pursuit is at least an attempt to do so. 

It is the story of professional and employing - 
people from the day when the maroons went 
off in London at the:end of the last war 
until the day when all but one of them are- 
killed by a V 2 in this. The central characters 
(and there are still, inescapably and rightly, 


MINE OWN 
EXECUTIONER 


Nigel 
Balchin 


In this story of a psycho- 
analyst amongst his patients, 
his colleagues, and in his 
private life, we see the almost 
superhuman demands made 
by perhaps the most difficult 
profession in the world. 
This is by far the most 
subtle and accomplished 
book that Nigel Balchin has 
written. 8s. 6d. 


COLLINS 
14 ST. JAMES’S PLACE 


many of them) come from five “different 
backgrounds—a newspaper office, a ducal 
mansion, a pub, a clothing factory and 
political activity. Each of these backgrounds 
is seen as a complex of human beings, but 
from each of them one character comes for- 
ward well into the round. There is just 
sufficient connection, not between the main 
characters directly, but between people in 
their immediate circles, for the reader to 
follow the story as a single whole. There is 
much I do not like about the book—especially 
the awkward and superfluous attempt at its 
beginning and end to bring it up to headline 
date ; parts of it—like the visit to Spain 
are too improbable and parts of it are dull. 
But the important thing is that Westerby, 
like Montagu Slater in Once a Folly Swagman, 
writes as if the human and the social form a 
unity. And at a time when so few writers are 
aware of this, much else can be forgiven. 

Bugle Blast, like its two. predecessors, is 
of. documentary interest—which -is not to 
‘say of little interest. But it is an anthology 
‘of reportage. By the compulsion of the con- 
‘ditions in which they live, these writers write 
as the ‘ social content’ novelists wrote ; and 
‘because ‘it is inevitable it is also adequate 
and satisfying as long as you look for nothing 
more. These men and women are saying, 
in effect: ‘‘ This.is what I did. This is 
where I’ve been. This is what happened 
to a mate of mine. I heard this one last 
night.” The two or three contributions 
which are not of this: kind are plain silly 
with mysticism and would seem to have no 
.placein the book anyway. But, so great is the 
confusion of literary values at the moment, 
that. I find fulsome praise has been lavished 
on this series in the press generally—for its 
high artistic level, and not for its accurate 
reportage. In fact, all one can say of the 
writing is that it is economical and vivid— as 
one might expect from men and women who 
live in handshake distance of death—that 
often it is excellent and that sometimes it is 
brilliant. I could wish that the services had 
found editors who chose material less from 
the ‘ pity of it all’ angle and who might have 
included more than one piece of conscious 
anti-fascism. But I am grateful enough for 
Bugle Blast as it is. 
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BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT IN ART 
AND MUSIC by Jack Lindsay. Pilot 
Press, 2s. 6d. 


T IS FITTING THAT THE LAST OF THIS SERIES 
I of seven handsome quartos describing 
in word and picture Britain’s war-time 
achievement, should be a record of our 
-advances on the cultural front. Not that 
culture is the sugar-icing sweetening the 
bitterness of war. It is an integral part of the 
whole human relationship which made 
ossible the victory of the United Nations. 
t was only because of the nature of this war, 
a war for a world in which culture can thrive, 
that we can record an advance that had no 
parallel in the 1914-18 struggle. And no 
such record as this could have been produced 
in Germany or Japan. | 
To regular readers of this paper the story 
Jack Lindsay has to tell will not be unfamiliar. 
How out of breakdown and bewilderment a 
hunger which- could be appeased by music 
and drama revealed itself in the de-routinise 
Briton. How in the first place this was met b 
individuals with faith in their art and th 
courage to overcome insuperable obstacles 
How improvisation gave place to organisation, 
though within the new organisation achieve- 
ment was still due to the individual devotion 


that ‘ over-fulfilled the plan.’ g 

To the women and men (for necessarily 
there were more women than men),“to the 
planners and artists who took art to the 
people through the blitzes and, what was a 
much worse ordeal in the long run, through 
the discomfort and darkness of war-time 
pons England, we owe an incalculable 

ebt. 

Will the next five years provide the material 
for a pon as thrilling and heartening 4s this ? 
They will certainly, if the demand continues 
to stimtlate. the supply. . Since Lindsay 
finished his report, C.E.M.A. has been 
assured of survival as the Arts Council of 
Great Britain. But centralisation must be 
balanced by local initiative, and we can 
envisage a Culture sub-committée on every 
local council—and that is something to think 
about ia connection with the November 
elections. .But aid from above is not the 
secret of cultural revival, though the revival 
of culture now necessitates the intervention of 
the organs of democratic government as a part 
of the general planning of our material and 
intellectual rescources. 

Lindsay has contrived in a short space to 
give not only a vivid narrative but to put our 
war-time ‘gains into focus and _ perspective. 
He makes no unreasonable claims. 

The weak side of the account is that which 
touches on original work. The Films people 
and the painters make the best showing, but’ 
the writers, dramatists and musicians have 
been relatively unproductive. (Since Lindsay 
wrote Peter Grimes has to be put to the musi- 
cians’ credit.) 

It is clear that a policy for the encourage- 
ment of original work will have to be evolved, 
complex as the problem is, for though we 
draw inspiration and energy from the past we 
cannot indefinitely live on it. : 


character and environment. 


informs his outlook. 
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ODAY, Frank Lloyd Wright 

is generally considered ‘to be 
America’s greatest architect. Al- 
though for many years his own 
country failed to recognise his 
genius, men from all over the 
world went to America. to study 
his work, which probably in- 
fluenced European architecture 
more than any other force in a 
century. Wright’s style is as 
vigorous and dynamic as the man 
himself, and he tells us not only 


about architecture but about life 
_ —his travels in Japan and Russia, 


and the frustration he suffered 
owing to the stupidity of modern 
civilisation. His eventual triumph 
is the story, of a constructive 
personality representing the crea- 
tive vision of a new world, and as 
such should interest not only 
architects but all progressive 


thinkers. 
Ready in October. 30/- 


Frank Lloyd Wright 
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Two Forthcoming Novels 


PEACE WITH HONOUR 


Derek Walker-Smith 
[9s. 6d. net] 


This story of the impact of war on a group of’ peace-pampered people 
reveais a writer who not only has a delightiul wit, but is a master of | 
The author’s art is to show that even the 
most superficial kind of people are redeemed by the common denominator 
of humanity, and it is greatly to his credit that satire and not cynicism 


Shamus Frazer 
19s. 6d;.net] 


In this rollicking fantasy the author presents a reconstruction of town and 
country life prior to the Flood. Mr. Frazer has created a merry intriguing 
world—a world entirely divorced from fact—but. few will want to quarrel 
with him for that in these days of all too pressing realities. 
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What Can 
| Play ? 


by M. M. SCOTT 


Second Edition Illustrated 
5s. NET (Postage 3d.) 


A book full of practical hints, and has as 
a last chapter an entertaining list of tunes 
to play. As well as a short description of 
each instrument the book answers the 
questions that anyone would ask before 
taking up any of them, such as: Am I too 
old to learn—or too young ? Can I take 
it to sea? Can I carry it on a bicycle? 
Can I play in the dark—or in bed? 
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Germany's 
National 
Vice 


by SAMUEL IGRA 


Translated from the German. A 
factual, documentary and staggering 
indictment of the German character, 
DEMY 8vo. 10s. 6d. NET 
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The serious, practical purpose of this 
work touches the essential moral founda- 
' tions of world’s reconstruction and until 
the vice is eradicated from the German 
character no ‘‘re-education” will serve. 


TACTIC INCINCIMACINEDASTs@INCINCING 
A Plan for India 


PAKISTAN 


by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 
2s. 6d. NET 

The Indian Question can only be settled 

by the unity of Muslims and Hindus—a 

unity which can best be brought about 

by dividing India into two zones— 

Hindustan and Pakistan. 

Here are the facts supporting the thesis 

with documentary evidence. 
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MARY WESTON, the author of that 
famous and somewhat disturbing book, 
MY FRIEND AMERICA, has_ now 
completed her first full-length novel. 

It will be published in September under 
the title of 


MERGING 
STREAMS 


Put it on your library list. 


A reader who read the MS. wrote: ‘‘It is 
a masterpiece. I haven’t enjoyed a book 
so much since I read Huxley’s Chrome 
Yellow’’. 
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POTTER’S 


Catarrh Pastilles 
All Chemists and Stores. |/\4d. per tin. 
Supplies limited but worth waiting for. 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD. Artillery Lane, LONDON, E.1 
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You Must read these 
CURRENT BOOKS! 
(richly illustrated) 


PEACE and the ATOM 
by Prof. H. Levy - 4/6 


WHO’S WHO in the 
ATTLEE TEAM .- 1/6 
by Maurice Goldsmith 
Foreword: GORDON SCHAFFER 
LABOUR RULES 
by Gordon Schaffer - 1/6 

Publishers —--———~ 


MUSARTS LTD. 
8 
Distribution —— ---- 


FORE PUBLICATIONS, W.C.2 


3rd impression now ready 
A. History of 
Anglo-Soviet 
Relations 


WP. .&. 25, GOATES 
18s. 


———-LAWRENCE & WISHART—— 


“| will certainly recommend 


‘EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH” 


“AND THIS IS 


WILFRED PICKLES 
SAYING IT” | 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) 
is a man to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vital help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
‘* Effective Speech ”:—‘‘I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
able benefit from the lessons. Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 
Men and women who are progressing in 
business or profession to-day are those who 


overcame stagefright, timidity, lack of confi- © 


dence and embarrassment. Everywhere, in all 
walks of life, you will find the forceful speakers 


among the leaders, among those who direct — 
and control. 


A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

A unique book entitled ‘‘ How to Work 
Wonders with Words” explains how to 
acquire quickly the ability to address business 
conferences, lodges, clubs, &c., how to 
become an interesting and convincing con- 
versationalist, how to develop poise and 
personality. 

One hundred thousand men and women in 
all walks of life—includ- 
ing celebrities, business : 


executives, salesmen, : wees oe 
clerks, men and women : SHOW YOU 


in the Services, have : 
found in this remarkable : Lea meeting. : 
book. the. key’ that has, soy =) Prometeme 

é : busin * 
opened a veritable flood- : epneckan a aed : 
gate of natural speaking : Howtotrain your : 


+1: * memory. P 
ability. It has revealed : WOW to: take tens 


to them an easy way to : right impression. : 
advancement in posi- : How to propose : 
tion and salary, pro- : 6nd respond tous 
motion, prestige and real : How to make an : 
success. Thousands have : announcement. : 
accomplished wonderful : ed te ae ee 
success through this = # Merrie 

simple, easy, yet effective : yous vocabulary. : 


How to address a : 


low to enlarge : 


im ; : How to develop : 
4 ae nou too, CaN : seit confidence. : 
evelop this power of = How to acquire a ; 


speech easily, 
surely. : 
Write for the book to- : 


uickly, : winnin 

q Ys © ality. : : 
How to overcome : 
fear. 


person- : 


Send 2d.StampNOW for 


“*How to Work Wonders 


with Words.’’ 


THE SPEAKER’S CLUB (Dept. O1/ES4) 
MARPLE, CHESHIRE 
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